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... Strictly personnel 


Out of the Ivory Tower 


Shorn of its sometimes esoteric 
language and other complexities, social 
science research into human relations 
and productivity proceeds on a very 
simple premise: Happy people work 
better. This entirely reasonable theory 
has been supported time after time by 
scientific proof, to the satisfaction of 
the most “practical” skeptics, and to 
the point where even the most results- 
minded managements have adopted 
human-relations programs of one kind 
or another. 

Nevertheless, there persists a feel- 
ing on the part of some managers— 
particularly at lower operating levels 
—that human-relations training is 
something of a “frill”; that conscious 
efforts to improve human relations on 
the job can be postponed, if necessary, 
until the busy manager “finds time”; 
that “human relations” carries with it 
a faint connotation of supervision gone 
soft. In other words, in the minds 
of these line managers, human rela- 
tions and productivity are not linked 
together as they are linked together 
in scientific fact. 

Commenting on this situation at a 
recent AMA Conference, Rensis Likert 
declared: “Personnel departments have 
a very large and important task to 
perform in helping the line organiza- 
tion to apply the results of human re- 
lations research. This includes helping 
the line organization to appreciate 
that employee-centered supervision 
yields better production and better job 
satisfaction than production-centered 
supervision.” In this connection, Dr. 
Likert cited the results of a survey in 
one large, well-managed company in 
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which the great majority of supervi- 
sors said that pushing for production 
was the most important part of their 
job. 

Another major study just completed 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia by a team of researchers di- 
rected by John M. Pfiffner points to 
similar conclusions.* Conducted under 
a contract with the Office of Naval 
Research, this study (which will be 
reported in detail in a forthcoming 
article in Personnel) sought, among 
other factors, to describe the human- 


relations behavior of the effective 
(i.e., high-producing) supervisor. Dr. 
Pfiffner’s team found _ considerable 


evidence that good human relations is 
characteristic of supervisors of the 
most productive work groups. 

The high-producing supervisors, the 
research group found, are good coun- 
selors and communicators. They con- 
sult with people about their work and 
are humane and considerate in a 
genuine rather than a_ perfunctory 
manner. 


This sensitivity to the feelings of 
their subordinates should by no means 
suggest, however, that these supervi- 


sors are overly lenient or “soft.” For 
the findings also indicated that the 
effective supervisors do not avoid 


exerting pressure for production or 
taking disciplinary measures when the 
occasion demands. Such _ supervisors 
are also good organizers, it was found. 
For example, they do not regard pa- 
perwork as an undue burden; they 
* Factors Influencing Organizational Effective- 
ness: A Final Report. By A. L. Comrey, J. M. 
Pfiffner and W. S. High. University of South- 


ern California, Bookstore, Los Angeles, 1954. 
60 pages. $1.35 

















look at the reports and records which 
they prepare as necessary and useful. 


These and other research studies 
seem to indicate that production and 
human relations are more closely con- 
nected than some supervisors still ap- 
pear to think. They show that effi- 
ciency and human consideration go 
hand in hand; that the line manager 
who is mindful of the feelings of his 
subordinates can also be a top pro- 
ducer. For some supervisors of “the 
old school” this may be a hard lesson 
to learn. And, as Dr. Likert observes, 
herein lies “a very large and impor- 
tant task” of personnel administra- 
tion: To see that the teachings of 
social science are learned and applied 
on the line, where they will do the 
most good; to get line supervisors to 
accept the fact that good human rela- 
tions is good business—in its most 
practical sense. 


Collective Bargaining 
On the “Installment Plan” 


ELEVENTH-HOUR disagreements under 
the mounting pressures of collective 
bargaining are largely a thing of the 
past at Rogers Corporation since the 
company and its union decided to put 
their labor-relations problems on a 
kind of “pay-as-you-go” basis. Under 
Rogers’ unusual arrangement with its 
union, the parties meet regularly once 
a month to discuss and resolve current 
problems. The minutes of these meet- 
ings are called “memoranda of under- 
standing” and, after 10 months, con- 
stitute the basis of the next annual 
agreement, which is worked out in final 
form in the last two months’ meetings. 

While these memoranda are not 
binding so far as the final contract is 
concerned, they provide helpful ex- 
amples of the reasoning applied under 
the circumstances that existed at the 
time a particular problem arose. “We 
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have drawn upon them heavily in con- 
cluding the final contract at the end 
of the year,” reports Milton E. Yeo- 
man, Personnel Director at Rogers. 
“In the interim, they comprise a con- 
tinuous labor agreement that has en- 
abled us to work together harmoni- 
ously.” 

The final labor agreement is a rela- 
tively simple one. “We believe that a 
labor agreement should be a guide, not 
a strait-jacket,’ Mr. Yeoman de- 
clares, “and the answer, in our opinion, 
is a short agreement that permits the 
flexibility of action necessary to meet 
changing conditions within the plant. 
If the intent of that agreement is 
clear, and the parties have learned to 
trust each other, they can expect to 
arrive at satisfactory solutions to 
most of their problems.” 


New Survey on 
Executive Compensation 


DESPITE SOMEWHAT mixed trends, the 
past few years have been good ones for 
American business, and the continuing 
improvement in the state of the econo- 
my is reflected by recent increases in 
compensation for executives in every 
major industry. 

In its most comprehensive survey to 
date—-covering almost 20,000 execu- 
tives in more than 2,400 companies, 
and representing 53 industries—AMA’s 
Executive Compensation Service found 
that total executive compensation had 
risen by more than 5.2 per cent from 
1952 to 1953, the most recent period 
for which complete figures are avail- 
able. Base salaries increased by 4.6 
per cent; bonus payments, by 6.8 per 
cent. The continuing growth in execu- 
tive retirement programs is reflected 
in an 8 per cent increase in contribu- 
tions to these plans, which accounted 
for 5.9 per cent of total executive com- 
pensation. 


These comparisons are based on com- 
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pensation figures for 9,002 comparable 
executive jobs in 20 top categories of 
management, ranging from chairman 
and president to top executive posi- 
tions in such functions as advertising, 
traffic, etc. The over-all averages can- 
not, of course, be applied to any given 
industry but represent the composite 
figures for all industries covered in 
the survey. 

While executive compensation is 
clearly influenced by year-to-year 
fluctuations in companies’ sales and 
profit performance, it does not follow 
performance ratios with any degree of 
exactness, particularly when the lat- 
ter are unusually high. 

Total salaries paid to 9,002 execu- 
tive positions for which two years’ 
figures were available accounted for 
77.3 per cent of their total compensa- 
tion and showed an over-all increase of 
4.6 per cent. Of all these positions, 
4,021 (or about 45 per cent) were 
higher by 14.2 per cent. There was no 
change from the previous year in 4,435 
instances, and lower salaries were re- 
ported for 546 positions. The 14.2 per 
cent increase compares with a similar 
calculation in the previous year’s re- 
port of 11.1 per cent. 

Almost half of the 2,354 U. S. com- 
panies participating in the survey re- 
ported payments under some kind of 
bonus, incentive, or profit-sharing plan. 
These payments were made to 52.3 per 
cent of the executive positions covered 
in the survey; they amounted to 45 per 
cent of the recipients’ salaries and 16.8 
per cent of all the compensation paid 
to the executives in the survey. Pay- 
ments of this type represent a much 
more important proportion of total 
compensation in some industries than 
in others, and they naturally fluctuate 
with economic trends more than other 
forms of executive compensation. On 
the average, the ratio of bonus pay- 
ments to salary increases with the re- 


sponsibility of the position. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the U. S. 
companies in the survey reported re- 
tirement programs in 1953, and 65 per 
cent of the executives covered are bene- 
ficiaries of these plans. The total 
amount contributed was $37 million or 
11.2 per cent of salaries, as against 
12.9 per cent the previous year. 


An analysis of pertinent data for all 
companies for which comparable in- 
formation was available in the 1949 
and 1953 surveys was made to deter- 
mine the over-all trend in executive 
compensation, unobscured by minor 
year-to-year fluctuations. The findings 
show that the trend of compensation 
for top executives is directly related to 
the growth and profit performance of 
the companies for whose operations 
they are responsible. In general, the 
larger the growth and the better the 
profit performance, the more likely is 
a rise in compensation. For example, 
sales in durable goods manufacturing 
companies included in the survey in- 
creased by 96.5 per cent over the five- 
year period, with relatively satisfactory 
increases in profit performance; cor- 
respondingly, compensation in this 
group increased more rapidly than 
elsewhere. Wholesale and retail trade, 
on the other hand, had the lowest per- 
centage increase in compensation, re- 
flecting a relatively small sales in- 
crease and a reduction in total profits. 


For information concerning the 
availability of the complete report— 
which provides (1) detailed break- 
downs of compensation for 20 top 
executive positions by sales groups 
within each of 53 industries, (2) a 
parallel breakdown of sales and profit 
statistics in these groups, and (3) data 
on longer-term trends in executive 
compensation—AMA members should 
contact the Executive Compensation 
Service, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 





. . . Few personnel administrators would consider 
adopting a new personnel technique without 
checking it carefully for “fit” against the specific 
needs and circumstances of the company. But an 
equally important—though far more elusive— 
factor to be considered is the subtle influence of 
company “personality” or character that per- 
vades the organization and constitutes a very 
real part of the setting in which any personnel 


program must operate. 


Company Character 
And the Effectiveness of 
Personnel Management 


ROBERT B. BUCHELE 


School of Business Administration 


University of California, Los Angeles 


WHY DOES ONE company get excellent 
results from a particular job evalua- 
tion plan while another company in 
the same industry, using the same 
plan, does not? Why does one com- 
pany achieve lower turnover and less 
absenteeism from a particular super- 
visory training course that is of little 
if any benefit to another? In short, 
why do managerial programs that 
have been successful in some situa- 
tions fail dismally in others? 

Recent researchers have sought to 
answer these questions, and the find- 
ings appear to add up to a new prin- 
ciple of management: Companies, or 
sub-units of companies, have unique 
characters that vitally affect the re- 
sults achieved by personnel manage- 
ment programs. 


If this is so, a keener understand- 
ing of what constitutes a company’s 
character will help top executives 
avoid expensive new personnel pro- 
grams that actually have little chance 
for success. Also, personnel men alert 
to this principle will have a realistic 
understanding of the factors aiding 
or hampering their programs. 

This article first considers what fac- 
tors constitute a firm’s character and 
hcew these factors affect the results 
achieved with personnel management 
programs. The article then provides 
a comprehensive checklist of the im- 
portant influencing factors. Finally, 
some practical techniques are sug- 
gested whereby top executives and 
personnel managers may use this 
checklist to achieve greater effective- 
ness in the choice and administration 
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of programs consistent with the in- 
dividual firm’s basic character. 


DO COMPANIES HAVE 
CHARACTERS? 


What constitutes a company’s char- 
acter? How can the characters of 
companies be classified? 

The idea that business firms do 
have unique characters is a rather 
new concept; in consequence, writers 
on management subjects have not yet 
brought the term “character” into 
common usage in describing the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of business 
units. Those writers who have it- 
tempted to assess the characters of 
business units have used the terms 
“leadership climate” or “organization- 
al personality” or “environmental 
factors” or “quality of managers.” 

In an article appraising the quality 


of current top-level managers, the 
President of the American Manage- 
ment Association has classified them 
into four categories: The Clear in 
Purpose and Sound of Action, The 


Sincere in Desire and Earnest in 
Effort, The Unaware and Unfortu- 
nate, and The Anti-Social and Out- 
moded.! His discussion of these 
types indicates that they differ ac- 
cording to the extent to which man- 
agers use modern principles and tech- 
niques and the extent to which they 
accept their social as well as their 
economic responsibilities. 

Another classification of types of 
leadership is the familiar three-way 
breakdown into autocratic, non-inter- 
fering and democratic types. This 
concept and variations of it have 


1Appley, Lawrence A., “A Current Appraisal 
of the Quality of Management,” Progressive 
Policies for Business Leadership, General Man- 
agement Series, No. 156 (New York: American 
Management Association, 1952), p. 6. 
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been used widely in supervisory 
training programs.” Interest centers 
on the reactions within a group to its 
leader’s actions—the manner in which 
orders are given, the extent and na- 
ture of the participation by members 
of the group in determining goals, 
whether discipline is imposed by the 
leader or by the group, and similar 
matters.* 

One writer sees companies as hav- 
ing definite personalities which are 
the reflections of the personalities of 
their top executives. Accordingly, he 
employs terms usually used to de- 
scribe persons, terms such as “care- 
ful,” “deliberative,” “analytical,” 
“jovial,” “imaginative,” and “helter- 
skelter.””* 

What is the answer, then, to the 
question: What constitutes the char- 
acter of a business unit? Clearly, 
numerous writers are convinced that 
different firms do have unique char- 
acters that can be meaningfully classi- 
fied in terms of constellations, or pat- 
terns, of traits. There are, however, 
so many differences among the writ- 
ers that no complete or final answer 
emerges. 

The various writers focus on dif- 
ferent aspects of the managerial job, 
and some probe deeply while others 
deal only with surface manifestations. 


2 Maier, N. R. F., Principles of Human Rela 
tions (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1952), pp. 21-23. 

3 The original experimental work, carried out by 
ps) chologists with groups of children, is re- 
por¥ed in: Lewin, K., Lippitt, R., and White, 
R.,* ‘Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Ex- 
perimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’’’ Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, Vol. X, (1939), pp. 
271-299; Lippitt, R. and White, R., “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Leadership and Group 
Life,” in Newcomb, T. M. and Hartley, E. L. 
(eds.), Readings in Social Psychology (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947), pp. 
315-330. 

Janney, J. Elliot, “Company Presidents Look 
at Themselves,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
XXX, No. 3 (May-June, 1952), p. 60. 








COMPANY CHARACTER AND THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


A description of business units 
drawn for the purpose of helping to 
formulate employee selection stand- 
ards features 22 relevant “environ- 
mental factors.” These include super- 
ficial items such as the age of em- 
ployees and how they dress, as well 
as substantial items, e.g., whether the 
firm prefers executives who are spe- 
cialists or generalists, the use of up- 
to-date professional knowledge and 
techniques, the quality and amount 
of training given personnel, and the 
extent to which delegation of author- 
ity to subordinates is actually prac- 
ticed.® 

Still another writer, a student of 
supervisory practices and an advo- 
cate of decentralization of authority, 
sees a business unit’s character as 
chiefly a function of its organizational 
structure. In consequence, he classi- 
fies them at the extremes as flat-small- 
integrative or tall-complex-impersonal. 
To him, these are the basic factors, 
whereas those listed by some of the 
writers mentioned above are second- 
ary characteristics. 

These differences arise because each 
writer is concerned with a somewhat 
different problem; and while each 
classification might have some valid- 
ity for its own purpose, the classifica- 
tions taken together are confusing. 
Perhaps a sharper focus can be drawn 
on the problem of what constitutes 
the character of a company by ex- 
amining a single question: Why do 
5 Mandell, Milton M., “The Effect of Organiza 
tional Environment on Personnel Selection,” 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 30, No. 1 (July, 1953), p. 16. 
® Worthy, James C., “Some Aspects of 
zation Structure in Relation to Pressures on 
Company Decision-Making,” Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, 1952. On p. 66 Worthy 
writes: “Organization structure ‘per se’ is one 


of the most pervasive influences on the system 
of human relations in any functioning group.” 


Organi 
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different companies arrive at dif- 
ferent results from similar personnel 
management programs and policies? 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


One feature of the increasing pro- 
fessionalization of management has 
been that students of management— 
from both the business ad academic 
worlds—have been writing about 
their experiences and researches. Even 
a cursory review of recent articles 
concerning supervisory training 
job evaluation plans, and 
selection systems will throw some 
light on this question of why dif- 
ferent firms achieve different results 
from similar programs. 


courses, 


Results of Supervisory Training 


The last few years have seen the 
first wave of skepticism about just 
what is and what is not accomplished 
by training programs in supervisory 
practices—an understandable _reac- 
tion to the rapid spread of such pro- 
grams.* 

It has been found that in a multi- 
plant industrial firm, training in dem- 
ocratic or group-centered methods 
of supervision has “washed off” many 
of the supervisor-trainees after their 
return to their jobs—despite the fact 
that it originally affected all of them 
and permanently benefited some of 
them.® Such training actually has had 
a harmful effect upon some supervi- 


7 The first comprehensive review of 
searches on this subject is given in: Mahler, 
Walter R. and Monroe, Wilys H., How In- 
dustry Determines the Need for and Effec- 
tiveness of Training. Report 929, Personnel 
Research Section, Adjutant General’s Office, 
Department of the Army, 1952. 

§ Fleishman, Edwin A., ‘Leadership Climate, 
Human Relations Training, and Supervisory 
Behavior,” Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 
1 (Summer, 1953), p. 220. 


these _ re- 
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sors by making them less able to 
accept their superiors’ decisions.® 


Why this variety of effects—some 
beneficial, some indifferent, 
harmful? The conclusion is: 

The kind of 

climate”) whom the foreman 

operated more related to the 
attitudes and behavior of the foreman in 
the plant than did the fact that they had 
or had not received the leadership train- 
ing course. In the untrained group and 
at each stage since the training, the 
attitudes of the foremen 
were generally related to the “leadership 
climate” under which they operated.’® 


some 


supervisor 
under 
seemed 


(“leadership 


behavior and 


“Leadership climate” refers to such 
factors as, for example, the extent to 
which consideration is shown for the 
ideas of subordinates.!! It 
further: 


is stated 


When foremen are trained and sent back 
to the factory it is unrealistic to expect 
much change when so many factors in 
the social situation remain constant. No 
significant relationships were found be- 
tween personal data items and scores on 
the questionnaires measuring the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the foremen. Age, 
education, years with the company, years 
as a supervisor, and the number of men 
supervised did not seem to make a dif- 
ference in how foremen behaved leader- 
shipwise with their workers. . . . What 
did seem to make a difference in how 
foremen led their work groups, was the 
kind of boss under whom the 
themselves had to operate.'* 


foremen 


®Jbid., p. 216. The present writer can confirm 
this finding from his own experience in train 
ing supervisors in industry. 

10 Tbid., p. 215. 

u Ibid., p. 220 


12 Tbid., p. 221. An interesting incidental obser- 
vation is that a logical inference that can be 
drawn from this and other studies is that in 
order to achieve lasting results from a program 
in democratic methods of supervision, the 
whole managerial unit should be trained in- 
stead of just one or two levels of supervision. 
A current research project at the University 
of California, Los Angeles is experimenting 
with this idea. See Tannenbaum, R., Kallejian, 
V., and Weschler, I. R., “Training Managers 
for Leadership,”” Personnet, Vol. 30, No. 4 
(Jan.-Feb., 1954), pp. 254-260. 
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Another researcher comes to a 
similar conclusion. As one of the 
main reasons why some training pro- 
grams fail to produce lasting results, 
he cites the condition that “officials 
in top management positions expect 
supervisors at lower levels to prac- 
tice a more and more considerate ap- 
proach to employees without in turn 
receiving the same consideration from 
persons to whom they report.”?% 

Still another writer reports on a 
program designed to teach first-level 
supervisors to take responsibility for 
the adjustment of grievances rather 
than to pass them up the line. He 
points out: “The treatment of fore- 
men by other echelons of manage- 
ment was so at variance with the 
doctrines preached in class that the 
result of the educational program 
was increased frustration on the part 
of the foremen.” In this case the 
foremen complained of lack of the 
information needed to process griev- 
ances and failure of higher execu- 
tives to support their decisions.'* 

In summary, there is accumulating 





evidence that the results obtained 
13 Maier, N. R. F., “A Human Relations Pro- 
gram for Supervisors,” in Human Factors in 
Management, S. D. Hoslett, ed. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Revised Edition, 1951), 
p. 107. A similar is made in a report on 
the work of the Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michi: D. ¢ “Influence: 
y Key to Effe Leadership in the First- 
Line Supervisor,’’ PERSONNEL, Vol. 29, No. 3 
(November, 1952) On pages 209-210, Pelz 
writes: “ . we have been forced more and 


more to a major realization 
we started with 
effective 
answer 


that the question 
what are the methods for 
supervision?—-may not have any one 
! This does not me t there are no 
rules for supervision. Rather, it means that 
before we can give an answer we must know 
what kind of an organization it is that we are 
dealing with and at kind of relations the 
individual supervisor and his aqroup have to 
the organization. To talk of ‘good supervision’ 
or ‘poor supervision’ as if the supervisor and 
his group existed in a social vacuum may be 
meaningless.” 
14 Berkowitz, M . 
Be Dangerous,” 


(March, 






“Education of Foremen Can 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 28, No. 5 
1952), p. 429. 
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from supervisory programs vary 
widely from firm to firm, and even 
from plant to plant within a large 
firm. Moreover, to a large extent 
these differences appear to be the 
logical outgrowth of certain pre- 
existing conditions, or characteris- 
tics. Thus, authoritarianism in the 
higher levels can defeat the purposes 
of a supervisory training program in 
democratic leadership, and a habit of 
inadequate communication of infor- 
mation from the top down can fatally 
handicap foremen in their efforts to 
put into practice what was learned 
in a training program in grievance 
handling. 


Results of Job Evaluation 


Job evaluation is another man- 
agerial device that has been found to 
yield very different results in dif- 
ferent companies. 


One research study reports a num- 
ber of sharp contrasts, including that 


provided by two banks that were 
studied.15 The management of Bank 
“C” was characterized by formal, im- 
personal procedures and very little 
two-way communications between the 
lower and upper echelons. It had a 
long tradition of heavy emphasis on 
cost control, and the Comptroller’s 
office was large and powerful. The 
personnel function, however, was re- 
stricted largely to service activities 
(recruiting and selection of new em- 
ployees), and the head of the Per- 
sonnel Department did not have top- 
level status in the organization. The 
consequence of this situation was that 


15 Buchele, R. B., “Job Evaluation: Its Possi 
bilities and Limitations as a Managerial De 
” an unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
of Business Administration, University 
“hicago, 1952, pp. 168-175. 
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the job evaluation plan was adminis- 
tered by an Assistant Comptroller 
with the part-time assistance of a 
Methods Engineer. Accordingly, the 
chief emphasis of the job evaluation 
plan was on cost control; its sole im- 
pact on the lower-level supervisors 
and employees was as a device for 
keeping wages down and work stand- 
ards up. Bank “D,” on the other 
hand, had an exceptionally complete 
employee relations program, with the 
head of the Personnel Department 
holding the rank of Vice President. 
Here the job evaluation plan was in- 
stalled and administered by the Per- 
sonnel Department. It has been used 
as a vehicle for providing opportuni- 
ties for managers of all levels and 
employees to work together on com- 
mittees writing job descriptions and 
worker specifications, formulating fac- 
tor lists and weightings, rating jobs, 
and handling grievances and making 
adjustments on these matters. The 
program provided many occasions for 
executives to meet with their em- 
ployees and to come into effective 
two-way communications on matters 
of mutual interest. The result was 
that in Bank “D” the chief benefit 
derived from the plan has been that 
employee grievances over wages have 
declined and have remained on a low 
level. 

Another contrast is provided in 
this same research by two department 
stores.” Whereas Store “A” had a 
complete and _ well-developed man- 
agerial organization that utilized vir- 
tually every proved management de- 
vice and procedure, Store “B” had 
long been characterized by a man- 
agerial organization and methods that 


16 Jbid., pp. 160-168. 
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were, at best, sketchy. Store “A” was 
able to fit its job evaluation program 
into its Methods and Standard De- 
partment’s work and into its person- 
nel management program; in conse- 
quence, it derived both cost control 
benefits and improved employee rela- 
tions from its job evaluation installa- 
tion. Store “B” officials could make 
only the vague claim that the job 
evaluation plan had somewhat reduced 
the confusion surrounding the setting 
of wages. 

Similar findings are reported in a 
study that reviewed less intensively 
the experiences of a large number of 
firms with job evaluation. The au- 
thors report: 


Discussion with almost every executive 
interviewed highlighted the fact that job 
evaluation is but a part of a company’s 
total wage and salary picture and that 
a plan’s usefulness depends on a multi- 
tude of factors which are never exactly 
the same in any two companies.” 


In summary, it was found in these 
studies that installation of a job 
evaluation plan can result in various 
types of benefits and some harmful 
effects. Some firms obtained certain 
of the potential benefits, some ob- 
tained others of them, and some ob- 
tained hardly any of them. These 
results appear to have been partly 
determined by pre-existing features 
of the firms’ internal management.!* 
In one set of cases it was the presence 


17 Baker, H., and True, J. M., The Operation 
of Job Evaluation Plans: A Survey of Ex- 
perience (Princeton: Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion Princeton University, 1947), p. 10. 

18 While the present paper is concerned with in- 
ternal factors affecting managerial effective- 
ness, it must be rememwered that the results 
achieved by job evaluation are also influenced 
by external factors such 2° labor market con- 
ditions and the type of umion involved in the 
situation. See: Kerr, C. and Fisher, L., 
“Effect of Environment and Administration on 
= Evaluation,” Harvard Business Review, 
Jol. 38 (May, 1950), pp. 86 ff. 
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or lack of supportive managerial pro- 
cedures, while in another case it was 
a long-standing unusual emphasis on 
the cost-control activities of manage- 
ment. 


Results of Employee Selection Systems 


Two writers on the subject of em- 
ployee selection systems have come to 
conclusions of interest to the present 
study. 

One writer, possessing a_ back- 
ground of extensive experience in 
selection of employees for various 
governmental organizations, stresses 
the need for taking into account “or- 
ganizational environment” compo- 
nents such as the employees’ age and 
their manner of dress, the quality and 
amount of training given personnel, 
the use of up-to-date professional 
knowledge and techniques, whether 
there is preference for executives who 
are specialists or generalists, and the 


extent to which delegation of au- 


thority to subordinates is actually 


practiced. 
tion 


He maintains that selec- 
standards should include these 
attributes of a firm in order to secure 
the persons most likely to succeed in 
a particular firm.’® 

A similar, more basic point is made 
bluntly by a consultant who has long 
specialized in employee selection. He 
reports on an investigation that re- 
vealed that in some firms jobs carry- 
ing large salaries and the outward 
signs of high executive position ac- 
tually: require little or no decision- 
making ability. He reports one in- 
stance in which a firm achieved bet- 
ter results wih its selections once it 
frankly faced the fact that the firm 
is highly bureaucratic and that, there- 


19 Mandell, op. cit., p. 16. 
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fore, men who seek security and free- 
dom from the pressures of decision- 
making will work out most success- 
fully as its unit managers.”° 

Elton Mayo, whose writings are 
based on the idea that some of the 
workings of a business unit are best 
understood by viewing it as a social 
organization, has stated a similar 
conclusion: 


The belief that the behavior of an in- 
dividual within the factory can be pre- 
dicted before employment upon the basis 
of a laborious and minute examination 
by tests of his technical and other capa- 
cities is mainly, if not wholly, mistaken. 
Examination of his developed social 
skills and his adaptability might give 
better results. The usual situation is 
that after employment his relation to 
“the team” will go far to determine the 
use he makes of such capabilities as he 
has developed.” 


Summary: Reports on Managerial 
Devices 


Though the writers discussed in 
this section started out to study prob- 
lems of different natures and of dif- 
ferent orders, the findings of all ap- 
pear to be closely related. Whether 
the managerial device under study 
was a supervisory training program 
or a job evaluation plan or an em- 
ployee selection system, each writer 
has found that certain pre-existing 
unique characteristics or attributes of 
the particular business unit have in 
part determined the results achieved. 
Numerous different character traits 
cited by the various 
writers as important influences on 
the results achieved. 


have been 


20 McMurry, Robert N., “Man-Hunt for Top 
Executives,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
32, No. 1 (January-February, 1954), pp. 51-52 

21 Mayo Elton, The Social Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization, (Cambridge Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 111 
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Admittedly, the present paper rep- 
resents only selective scholarship— 
the presentation of some cases that 
appear to support the thesis that busi- 
ness organizations have unique char- 
acters that in part determine the re- 
sults achieved with particular per- 
sonnel management programs. Final 
validation of the thesis would involve 
rigorous testing by experiment. How- 
ever, this brief survey has indicated 
that many different character traits 
have significant influences. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR 
UNDERSTANDING COMPANY 
CHARACTER 


Professional executives seek to 
make thorough, objective analyses of 
the managerial situations confront- 
ing them. They seek to determine 
realistically what results may be ex- 
pected in a particular setting from 
a particular management program. 
To do this, however, they must have 
sound tools of analysis—tools that 
will bring to their attention all of 
the pertinent considerations without 
misleading them or wasting their 
time. Unfortunately, as one author 
expressed it: 

Administrative description suffers cur- 

rently from superficiality, oversimplifica- 

tion, and lack of realism. . . . Until ad- 
ministrative description reaches a higher 
level of sophistication, there is little 
reason to hope that rapid progress will 
be made toward identification and veri- 
fication of valid administrative princi- 
ples. 
The confusion and incompleteness of 
our present classifications of company 
character would to be an ex- 
ample of the inadequacy of current 


2a Simon, H. A., 
York: The 


seem 


Administrative Behavior (New 
Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 38 
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“administrative description.” Not one 
of the classifications of company 
character set forth earlier in this pa- 
per covers more than a few of the 
many factors found to be important 
influences upon personnel manage- 
ment programs. 

The checklist set forth below is de- 
signed to provide a comprehensive 
grasp of company character; perhaps 
it will help executives reach this 
“higher level of sophistication” in ad- 
ministration. In evaluating the setting 
into which a new personnel program 
(or, perhaps, any management pro- 
gram, such as a system of budgetary 
control or a decentralization pro- 
gram) is to be introduced, executives 
need to consider the following two 
broad groups of factors: 

A. Basic considerations—The pervasive 
factors that affect almost all pro- 
grams in virtually all firms stem from 
the fundamental organization struc- 
ture and the actual nature of every- 
day working relationships in the firm. 
These factors can be summarized un- 
der three headings: (1) Supportive 
programs and structures; (2) De- 
cision-making and initiative expecta- 
tions; and (3) Superior-subordinate 
relationships. 

B. Special considerations—The factors 
that may or may not be influential 
in a particular firm are those in- 
volving personalities of individuals 
and other unique conditions. These 
can be summarized under five head- 
ings: (1) Managers’ personalities 
and interests; (2) Product and mis- 
sion; (3) Profitability and growth; 
(4) Nature of work and work groups; 
and (5) Surrounding community. 


A. Basic Considerations 


1. Supportive programs and struc- 


tures. it has been noted earlier that 
one firm realized virtually no benefits 
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from its job evaluation plan because 
of the lack of supportive programs 
and materials (personnel records, job 
descriptions, merit reviews, and job 
standards) and the talents that lie 
behind such materials. However, an- 
other firm, having a full and expertly 
executed set of personnel management 
programs, realized many types of 
benefits from its job evaluation plan. 
Also, a third firm that had excep- 
tionally elaborate cost-control systems 
found that its job evaluation plan 
served only as another cost-control 
device. 

The principle is clear: The pres- 
ence or absence of supportive pro- 
grams and talents is an important 
influence on the results achieved by 
a particular managerial program. 

In attempting to forecast what re- 
sults will be achieved by a new pro- 
gram, a systematic study should be 
made of the relationships of that pro- 
gram to the basic management func- 
tions of organizing, planning, staffing, 
directing and controlling. A serious 
neglect of or unusual emphasis on 
any phase of management by a par- 
ticular firm will in most cases be- 
come apparent when a _ competent 
analyst systematically evaluates these 
five basic management functions 
against appropriate checklists and data 
on standard practices. 

2. Decision-making and initiative 
expectations. Probably the most com- 
mon errors in executives’ appraisals 
of their own firms are those made in 
connection with the amount of au- 
thority that is delegated to subordi- 
nates and the amount of initiative ex- 
pected of them. It seems to be hard 
for executives to face these facts real- 
istically. It has been pointed out 
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earlier that some supervisory training 
programs have advocated initiative 
in firms where such initiative was in 
practice strongly discouraged. Also, 
it has been noted that one firm re- 
duced its high turnover among branch 
“managers” when it finally faced the 
fact in its selection program that these 
jobs did not involve significant deci- 
sion-making authority or any initia- 
tive in proposing changes. 

It is appropriate, then, in studying 
the actual or potential results of some 
personnel management programs to 
ask: Which managerial levels actually 
make substantial What 
formal delegations of decision-making 
power have been made? Have these 
been effectuated by giving the sub- 
ordinates the top-side support, the 
information, and the training needed 
to make decisions effectively? Is 
change actually encouraged or dis- 
couraged? How do the rates of 
change in technological and adminis- 
trative matters compare with the rates 
in other firms in the industry? Are 
subordinates given fair opportunities 
to know the firm’s problems, to ex- 
periment with ideas, to keep intel- 
lectually and professionally progres- 
sive by attending outside meetings 
and training courses? Is 


decisions ? 


initiative 
rewarded, or in actual practice do 
rewards go to the routine followers? 
Does the age distribution of higher 
level executives indicate a heavy reli- 
ance on seniority in promotion? 

3. Superior-subordinate _ relation- 
ships. Does the program under con- 
sideration assume an ideal type of 
superior-subordinate relationship, or 
is it realistic in these respects? It has 
been noted earlier that some training 
courses in human relations for super- 
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visors have failed where the super- 
visors themselves are working under 
superiors whose practices are incon- 
sistent with what is being taught. 
Also, communications programs have 
bogged down because the organiza- 
tional structure was too complicated 
and elongated for them. 

The following questions are, then, 
relevant to the study of the results 
achieved by personnel management 
programs: Are relationships between 
superiors and subordinates at the 
various levels predominantly job-cen- 
tered or person-centered—are tech- 
nical factors and “getting the job 
done” stressed to the neglect of human 
relations factors, or vice-versa? Are 
communications typically made with 
or without the participation and prior 
acceptance of subordinates? Is there 
a spirit of open-mindedness? Is 
there mutual respect and confidence 
between superiors and subordinates? 
Is the organization structure flat or 
elongated—does it facilitate or ham- 
per two-way communications and par- 
ticipation by subordinates? Have 
the key employees become accustomed 
to working alone or as a team? 


B. Special Considerations 


While the three types of organiza- 
tional considerations discussed above 
most often affect the results achieved 
with managerial devices, many other 
factors can, in particular situations, 
exert an important influence. 

If the top executive has a dramatic 
personality or unusual special inter- 
ests, he can cast a long shadow over 
the organization. Those top execu- 
tives having special interest in the 
social responsibilities of business 
firms, or in public relations, or in 
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athletic and community activities, can 
help many of the employees build a 
strong loyalty and sense of identifi- 
cation with the firm. Conversely, par- 
ticularly difficult top executives can 
cause the more promising young ex- 
ecutives, who always have opportuni- 
ties elsewhere, to depart, leaving the 
firm in the hands of the top man and 
a mediocre group of executives.” 

If the firm’s product is dramatic in 
nature, as in the case of combat 
aircraft, this fact can possibly help 
secure cooperation in programs that 
require employee participation and in- 
itiative. Or a firm’s outstanding 
record of profitability and growth can 
tend to do the same thing. 

The chief characteristics of the 
work group—their ages, skills, edu- 
cational background, and other fea- 
tures—and the level of pay and work- 


ing conditions can place limits upon 
certain managerial programs. So, also, 
can any unusual aspects of the sur- 
rounding community. 


Uses and Limitations 


What is the usefulness 
analytical framework? 
chief limitations? 

First, the checklist is designed to 
be used in assessing the character of a 
business unit for a particular purpose; 
it should give many helpful insights 
into how a firm can or can not effec- 
tively use a particular managerial 
device. However, it does not attempt 
to arrive at a one-word character label 
or at a separation into “good” and 
“bad” categories. On the contrary, 


of this 
What are its 


For a 
summary of three studies of this problem, see: 
“Why Are Executives Changing Jobs?” Perr- 
SONNEL, Vol. 29, No. 6 (May, 1953), pp. 454- 
455. 


28 Executive turnover is on the increase. 
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this framework should demonstrate 
the inadequacy of such brief label- 
ing of company characters. While 
some executives still seek simple cure- 
all managerial tools, the more ma- 
ture and professional executives recog- 
nize the true complexity of the art 
of administration. The latter realize 
that a too-simple analytical frame- 
work would be more misleading than 
helpful. 

Second, the checklist must not be 
applied too mechanically; there can 
be no simple weighing of factors. 
Rather, mature managerial analysis 
calls for situational thinking. Thus, 
even with respect to a single man- 
agerial device, a certain factor may 
be dominant in one situation but of 
minor importance or none at all in a 
second situation. Managerial pro- 
grams are not standardized and in- 
terchangeable like automobile parts; 
they must be tailored especially to fit 
particular situations. 

Third, there will always be a ques- 
tion, in analyzing any particular prob- 
lem, of what units within a firm have 
unique characters that significantly 
affect the results achieved with a man- 
agerial device. For example, with 
respect to certain programs, the per- 
sonality of a local foreman may be 
more important than the personality 
of the head of the firm. Or with 
respect to another program, a plant 
manager’s patterns of decision-mak- 
ing may negate company-wide com- 
munications policies. 


FITTING PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 
TO COMPANY CHARACTER 


Is this type of analytical frame- 
work practical? Can executives use 
it in actual practice to avoid costly 
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errors, such as giving expensive super- 
visory training that is largely wasted 
or setting selection standards that 
cause high turnover? Is it possible 
to gather objective information on the 
many points raised in this frame- 
work? Can business managers ac- 
tually be coldly analytical in inter- 
preting and using information about 
the characters of their own firms? 
One large company that practices 
decentralized management has recent- 
ly supplied its unit managers with a 
manual that outlines “managerial 
climate” in detail. Furthermore, this 
same firm requires its unit manager 
to hold systematic conferences on this 
subject—separate conferences with 
his superiors, his peers, and his sub- 
ordinates. Despite this company’s 
progress, most firms still have a long 
way to go. A recent case study of a 
medium-sized industrial firm con- 
cludes: 
The emphasis brought to bear here has 
been wholly on the significance of learn- 
ing to recognize and understand the ef- 
fect of management action on specific 
situations as an essential first step in 
dealing effectively with them. In this 
connection, we believe that new effective 
patterns of behavior must originate with- 
in the executive himself as he becomes 
more aware of the part he is playing in 
the total picture - we believe that 
finding ways and means of developing 
such skill is one of the basic problems 
facing all those who feel a burden of 
responsibility for the effective operation 
of our industrial system.** [Italics are 
the present author’s. } 
The psychological resistance to self- 
analysis is illustrated by an instance 
in which an executive was considered 


% Ulrich, D. N., Booz, D. R. and Lawrence, 
P. R., Management Behavior and Foreman 
Attitude (Boston: Division of Research, Gradu 
ate School of Business Administration, Har 
vard University, 1950), p. 19. 
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by his associates to have committed 
a gross blunder when he frankly ad- 
vertised for an executive “who will 
conform to our patterns of manage- 
ment.”*5 Furthermore, it has been 
established that executives are un- 
realistic in their evaluations of the 
impact of their own actions upon 
their firms. 

When a given administrator describes 
himself as a leader, this self-description 
is nearer to the subordinates’ description 
of the ideal leader than it is to the de- 
scription of him by his staff. In other 
words, the subordinates perceive him less 
in terms of their ideal than he perceives 
himself in terms of their ideal. 

In a hierarchy an intermediate super- 
visor is described by his superior more 
like the descriptions of his subordinates 
than like his description of himself. 
Thus, the superior and the subordinates 
are more in agreement regarding the 
description of the intermediate super- 
visor than is the supervisor agreed with 
his superior or his subordinates about 
his own behavior.*® 
If this framework is to lead to 

more effective managerial action, ex- 
ecutives must progress along two gen- 
eral lines. By these means they can 
gather and use information on the 
points raised in the framework of 
analysis: 

First, become introspective. Today 
there are available numerous methods 
of gaining insight into how the or- 
ganization is perceived by others. But 
the methods must, of course, be used 
discriminatingly in proper 
and with complete integrity of pur- 
pose—the purpose of learning more 


settings 


35 Whyte, W. H., Jr., “How Hard Do Execu- 
tives Work?” Fortune, Vol. XLIX, No. 1 
(January, 1954), p. 152. 

#¢ Shartle, Carroll L., “Studies in Naval Leader- 
ship: Part I,’ Groups, Leadership and Men, 
edited by H. Guetzkow (Pittsburgh: Carnegie 
Press, 1951), p. 131. 
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about the organization in order to 
make its operations more efficient. 
Opinion survey techniques,”’ leader- 
ship attitude scales,2* research by 
depth interviews,?* and analysis by 
means of sociometric devices*® are 
methods that have been used with 
with some success. The art of list- 
ening, which is not so simple as it 
may at first appear to be, has recently 
been recognized as a valuable and 
neglected management aart.*! The 
same is true of the art of discussion- 
leading.*? Finally, a little-used de- 
vice for bringing to top managers 
expert evaluations of the firm’s char- 
acter, especially those aspects of it 
that are not well covered by upward 
communications from the lower ranks, 
is the device of professional direc- 
tors. A number of writers have in 
recent years recommended the addi- 


27 Burns, Robert K., 
Meaning and Measurement,”’ 
Fourth Annual Meeting, 
Research Association, 1951, pp. 52-68; Mee, 
John F. (ed.) The Personnel Handbook, (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1951), pp. 1114-1141. 

28Fleishman,_ E. i ‘The Measurement of 
Leadership Attitudes in Industry,’”’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 37 (June, 1953), 
PP: 153-158. 

‘Inside a Worker’s Head,” 
No. 1222, (January 31, 
op. cit., pp. 1110-1114. 

® A special section on Sociometry was presented 
in Personnet, Vol. 29, No. 1 (July, 1952), 
pp. 67-94. This included the following articles: 
Van Zelst, R. H., “An Interpersonal Rela- 
tions Technique for Industry,”” and Weschler, 
I. R., Tannenbaum, R., and Talbot, E., “A 
New Management Tool: The Multi-Relational 
Sociometric Survey.” 

| Rogers, Carl R. and Roethlisberger, 
“Barriers and Gateways 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. 30, No. 4 
(July-August, 1952), pp. 46-52; Johnson, Wen- 
dell, “‘The Fateful Process of Mr. A. Talking 
to Mr. B.,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
31, No. 2 (January February, 1953), pp. 49- 
56; Broehl, W. G.. Sr., “Listen Management,” 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 28, No. 3 (November, 1951), 
pp. 277-279. 

32 Busch, Henry M., Conference 
Industry, (New York: Harper and_ Bros., 
1949); Whyte, W. F., Leadership and Group 
Participation: An Analysis of the Discussion 
Group, Bulletin No. 24, (Ithaca: New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor _ Rela- 
tions, 1953); Sarchet, J. A., “Half-Truths 
About Conference Leadership,’”” Personne , 
Vol. 30, No. 2 (September, 1953), pp. 135-38. 
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tion to the corporate Board of Direc- 
tors of a number of persons of ability 
who are not in any way dependent 
upon the owners or top executives for 
their livelihoods or their professional 
reputations—persons who are in a 
position to speak up to top executives 
fearlessly and intelligently.°° 

Second, become less gimmick-mind- 
ed and more clinical-minded in choos- 
ing and administering personnel man- 
agement programs. Too often deci- 
sions are made on the basis of a 
blind desire for a gimmick that will, 
like a wonder drug, miraculously clean 
up a problem. Unfortunately, per- 
sonnel management has not reached 
the wonder-drug stage; there simply 
is no gimmick or family of gimmicks 
that will solve personnel problems. 
Rather, the need is for clinical analy- 
sis of each strategic situation against 
a sound knowledge of the basic char- 
acter of the firm before a new pro- 
gram is instituted. 

What if these processes of intro- 
spection and clinical analysis reveal 
that the firm is characterized by 
bureaucratic or autocratic managerial 
methods? In the face of the strong 
trend toward condemnation of these 
types of organizations by writers and 
training specialists, can executives 
calmly accept these findings and pro- 
ceed to design their new devices ac- 
cordingly? Or must all such firms 
attempt to change their basic char- 
acters? 


% In various forms the idea of professional di- 
rectors has been suggested in recent years by 


a number of thoughtful 
ment. See, for example, Hurff, George B., 
Social Aspects of Enterprise in the Large 
Corporation (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1950), Ch. VI; Drucker, Peter 
F., The New Society (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950), p. 276; and Ruml, Beardsley, 
Tomorrow's Business (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945), pp. 83-93. 


students of manage- 
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Some recent writings have de- 
scribed firms in their true complexity 
and subtlety. One describes a firm 
that has over many years attracted 
the types of supervisors and execu- 
tives who would much prefer not to 
be asked to participate in planning 
work or to make major decisions; so, 
elaborate systems and _ procedures 
have been developed—all consistent 
with this pattern of management.** 
A second article describes many as- 
pects of a situation in which an auto- 
cratic company is achieving, at least 
in the short-run, better-than-average 
results.*° In either situation a sud- 
den change to the popular stereotypes 
of democratic leadership would prob- 
ably prove disastrous. With more 
comprehensive and sophisticated sys- 
tems of analyzing company character 
and administrative situations, man- 
agers will not try to make all firms 
conform to the fad stereotypes of the 
ideal organization. They will learn 
the limitations as well as the con- 
tributions of widely-heralded modern 
practices such as emphasizing group 
discussions, decentralizing managerial 
authority, consultative management, 
and others;** they will learn when and 
where and to what degree to use 
these techniques, and they will learn 
when and where not to use them. 
There is room for many varieties of 
managerial practices. American man- 
agers, traditionally imaginative and 
uninhibited, are not to be fitted into 
any one mold or limited to any set 


* McMurry, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 


% Argyris, Chris, ‘Leadership Pattern in the 
*lant,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 32, 
No. 1 (January-February, 1954), pp. 46-61. 

%The attack by William H. Whyte, Jr. on 
“groupthink” raises forcefully many questions 
as to the limits of some of these practices: 
Is Anybody Listening? (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1952), Chaps. 10, 11. 
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of popular gimmicks; they will go on 
to develop many new patterns of man- 
agement not yet outlined by any 
writer. 

This is not to say that the role 
of the personnel manager should be 
static with regard to company char- 
acter. He should not be cast as a 
mere technician limited to fitting pro- 
grams to existing situations. Cer- 
tainly the more talented personnel ex- 
ecutives will demand a major part in 
the challenging job of changing a com- 
pany’s basic character if careful analy- 
sis shows that such a change is desir- 
able. However, the points made in 
this article should help executives 
realize the true complexity and diffi- 
culty of bringing about such change; 
instead of seeking to achieve dra- 
matic results with a single device, ex- 
ecutives aware of these facts will work 
painstakingly on many fronts to move 
the entire unit permanently toward 
the desired type of character. 


SUMMARY 


Considerable research evidence 
points to the conclusion that firms 
have unique characters that vitally 
affect the results achieved by person- 
nel management measures. Yet busi- 
ness managers have not had available 
adequate tools for analyzing their 
firms’ characters or for evaluating the 
influence of that character upon man- 
agerial programs. 

A valid checklist, or 
framework, for studying company 
character is quite complex. Also, the 
information needed in the use of such 
a framework calls for communications 
efforts far more extensive than are 
now practiced by most firms. How- 


analytical 
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ever, there is reason to believe that 
as managers become more profession- 
ally sophisticated they will seek 
analytical frameworks such as the one 
presented in this article to help them 
deal with managerial situations in 
their true complexity. Such man- 
agers will not naively accept cure-all 
claims for personnel management de- 
vices, nor will they invest large sums 
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in new programs simply on a keep- 
up-with-the-Joneses basis. Rather, they 
will turn their professional skill to a 
thorough analysis of the problem at 
hand and will produce a sound pre- 
diction of the results that may be 
expected. Also, they will approach 
the task of changing a firm’s char- 
acter in a realistic and professional 
manner. 


. .. In administering a wage program, manage- 
ment is sometimes confronted with special prob- 
lems for which answers are not “in the book.” 
For example, under what conditions has it been 
found practical to exceed “maximum” rates? Is 
the job evaluation plan ever bypassed in pricing 
certain positions? How frequently do companies 
hire above their own minimum rates? These as 
well as questions of basic policy are reported on 


here. 


Company Practices in Wage and 
Salary Administration 


A Survey 


RALPH PULVER 


Wage and Salary Administrator 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago 


IN JULY, 1954, in preparation for a 
thorough review of its wage adminis- 
tration program, Spiegel, Incor- 
porated, conducted a survey among a 
number of business establishments in 
various industries to obtain informa- 
tion on current practices in wage and 
salary administration. 

What we learned has proved to be 


interesting and helpful to us, not only 
in administering basic wage and 
salary policy, but in resolving some 
of the special questions that common- 
ly arise in this field. It is hoped that 
this information will be of value to 
personnel directors and wage ad- 
ministrators in other companies in 
appraising their own programs. 
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THE SURVEY 


Part of the planned review of our 
wage program consisted of a check 
of our practices against common prac- 
tice in other companies in the locality. 
For the most part we were unable to 
find what we needed to know in print. 
Textbooks, published reports, and 
wage survey summaries didn’t seem 
adequate. What we wanted to know 
was whether most companies actually 
do what the textbooks recommend, 
and how most companies administer 
their wage program in detail at points 
which involve selecting one among 
several “right” ways. To satisfy our 
need we concluded that we had to 
ask these questions ourselves. 


Survey Sample 


The companies selected for the 
survey were companies with which we 
had had previous contacts through 
wage surveys, or which were known 
to be active in wage surveys. Thirty- 
seven companies participated out of 
47 contacted (a response of more 
than 75 per cent). These companies 
surveyed are not a random sample of 
Chicago industry. They are in general 
larger than the average company, and 
they probably have a better-developed 
personnel program than the average 
company. 

These companies employ approxi- 
mately 42,000 office employees and 
24,000 plant or warehouse employees. 
They fall into the following classifi- 
cations: 

Manufacturing 13 

Trade 10 

Finance 

Public Utility 

Other 


Total companies 
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Every participant answered practic- 
ally every applicable question, and 
we are indebted to the individual com- 
pany officials who contributed their 
time along with this useful informa- 
tion. 


RESULTS 


The following are our comments on 
each item in the survey, together with 
the questions and the answers re- 
ceived. 


Community Wage Surveys 


Half of the companies invest the 
time, effort and funds required to 
conduct their own regular wage sur- 
veys. Practically all participate regu- 
larly in one or more surveys con- 
ducted by other companies or associ- 
ations. The majority make use of the 
annual survey made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Do you have a formal and regular source 
of local area wage information? 

Ofe. Plant 
one 24 
No 1 


Regular sources of Wage Survey informa- 


tion: 
Ofc. Plant 

Own wage survey ae 13 
Surveys conducted by 

other companies ae 16 
Surveys conducted by 

associations, paid serv- 

ices, ete. ...... 34 21 


Annual survey by U.S. 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 29 18 


Use of the Survey Information 


Most companies use the survey in- 
formation for general reference and 
guidance, but a smaller number 
(though still well over half the com- 
panies) regularly make analyses of 
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their own comparative position and 
recommend management action based 
on the survey data. None of the com- 
panies make changes in their wage 
scales based on a fixed formula, or 
specified procedure or policy, as a 
result of the surveys. Management 
judgment, based on an analysis of 
the survey information and doubtless 
influenced by other factors as well, 
seems to be the guiding factor. 

How do you use the survey information? 


Ofc. Plant 
General reference and 
guidance 30 16 
Analysis and _ specific 
recommendations, on a 
judgment basis, for 
management action 


Determination, by for- 
mula or specified pro- 
cedure, of changes to 
be made in your wage 
scales 


Job Evaluation 


Practically all the participating 
companies have a formal job evalua- 
tion program. A few companies use 
over-all ranking, but the great ma- 
jority have a factor and point scale. 
The popular practice is to have many 
rather than few factors—this despite 
the general consensus in textbooks 
that a few carefully chosen factors will 
serve as well as many, and make for 
a simpler and more satisfactory job 
evaluation plan. 

Do you have a formal method for estab- 

lishing wage values for jobs? 

Ofc. Plant 

Yes 32 17 

No . g 6 


Methods of establishing job values: 
Over-all ranking 6 
Factor comparison 1 
Factor and point scale 
Position classification 2 
Negotiated with union 
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Is the same method or scale used to 
evaluate the jobs of all employees? 
Yes ocias a 14 
| ye 5 
(Note: Some companies use ranking 
for part of the employee group, and 


factor and point scale for the re- 
mainder.) 


If you have an evaluation scale: 
How many factors are there? 
No./Co. ...... 19 
High 19 
Median 9 8 
Low : 3 4 
How many sub-factors are there? 
No./Co. 
High 
Median 
Low 


Labor Grades 


The majority of companies group 
individual jobs into labor grades. The 


popular number of grades is around 
11 or 12. (Presumably these cover 
the entire hierarchy of non-exempt 
jobs) : 
If your jobs are grouped into grades, 
how many regular grades do you have? 


Ofc. Plant 
No./Co. 22 13 


High 29 22 

Median 11 12 

Low 4 4 

The wage differential between 
grades varied greatly from company 
to company. Twelve to 15 cents per 
hour (or its equivalent in dollars 
per week) roughly expresses the me- 
dian of the answers given. 

Describe the differential in maximum 


values between grades: 
If fixed ¢. per hour, state 
Ofc. Plant 
No./Co. 7 7 
High 22¢ 4 823%¢ 
Median 12¢ 11%¢ 
Low 4¢ 2¢ 
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If fixed $ per week, state 
TEI: icehcccscurahensnnniecnaccconl 6 
High $17.50 $8.00 
Median 6.00 5.00 
Low 2.00 2.00 
If fixed % age relationship, state 
No./Co. 
High 
Median 
Low 


Written Job Descriptions 


The supervisor writes the job de- 
scriptions in some companies, but in 
most a job analyst or other member 
of the personnel department writes 
them. 

If you have written job descriptions or 


specifications for evaluation purposes, 
who writes them? 
Ofc. Plant 
The Supervisor 7 
A job analyst or mem- 
ber of personnel de- 
partment ...... 25 


A committee 1 


Responsibility for Evaluations 


The evaluation of individual jobs 
is usually done by a committee. Final 
‘approval is given by the committee or 
by the personnel director. 


Who establishes 
job? 


the evaluation of the 


Ofc. Plant 
The Supervisor 1 
The Job Analyst 6 
The Wage 
tor 


Administra- 


The Personnel Manager 
A Wage Committee (or 
two or more individ- 
uals who in effect con- 
stitute a committee) .. 23 13 


Who gives final approval to the evalua- 
tion of the job? 
The Supervisor 


The Job Analyst 
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Ofc. Plant 


A Wage Committee (or 
two or more _ individ- 
uals who in effect con- 
stitute a committee) 

The Wage Administra- 
tor 

The Personnel Manager 
(or similar) 

The Budget Manager 


The Industrial Engineer- 
ing Manager (or sim- 
ilar) 

A major line executive 


Rate Ranges vs. Flat Rates 


All office jobs and the great ma- 
jority of plant jobs have rate ranges 
rather than flat rates. 

What expresses the wage value of each 

job, or grade? 


Ofc. Plant 
Flat rate — 6 
Rate range 37 20 


Width of Rate Ranges 


Most companies express the width 
of their ranges as a percentage. We 
asked for the percentage by which 
the maximum rate exceeds the mini- 
mum. Varying figures were given, 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. The 
median report of the 21 companies 
that reported a percentage was 32 
per cent. This is practically the same 
as the classic 15 per cent spread up 
and down from the midpoint: 

Describe the width of your rate 
ranges, in terms of the difference be- 


tween the minimum 
rate: 


and the maximum 


Ofc. Plant 
No./Co. 6 4 
If fixed ¢ per hour, state 
High 70¢ 
Median is 30¢ 
Low 10¢ 
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If fixed $ per week, state 
Ofe. Plant 
a ee 7 4 
High .... $50 $60 
Median ae 25 
Low : on 10 10 
If fixed % age relationship, state % 
by which maximum exceeds minimum 
No./Co. . 21 9 
High 50% 50% 
Median 32% 32% 
Low 10% 10% 


Keeping Evaluations Up to Date 


Some companies rely on the super- 
visor to keep his evaluations current. 
Most make this a responsibility of the 
job analyst and/or the personnel de- 
partment. However, less than half the 
companies indicated a definite plan 
for keeping up to date, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that in most com- 
panies many of the evaluations are 
out of date. 

Who is responsible for making certain 


that job descriptions, specifications and 
evaluations are kept current? 
Ofe. Plant 
The Supervisor 9 4 
The Job Analyst (with 
Supervisor) 9 8 
The Wage Committee 
(with Supervisor) 
The Personnel 


ment 


Depart- 


By what means is this accomplished? 
Unscheduled check 2 
Supervisor requests job 

study 
Periodic review 11 
Discussion during salary 
review 
Annual review 4 


Setting Aside the Job Evaluation 


The majority of companies say they 
set aside the job evaluation on occa- 
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sion, though a sizable minority say 
they make no such exceptions. Of 
those who do, only a few indicated 
that any considerable numbers of 
their employees were affected by such 
changes: 


Do you sometimes set aside the evalua- 
tion of a job and arbitrarily use a 
different set of values, due to factors 
which are not in your normal evaluation 
procedure? 


Ofe. Plant 
Yes 19 14 
No 15 7 
Reasons Given 
Special jobs 
Union negotiations 
Labor market 
Length of service 
Change in ranking sys- 
tem 1 1 
Approximately what percentages of your 
employees are affected by such changes? 
High .- 30% 30% 
Median 2% 2% 
Low biota = . 
*Less than 1% 
(Note: Only 3 companies reported more 


than 10 per cent of their employees af- 
fected.) 


Individual Wage Reviews 


Most companies have a formal plan 
for reviewing individual wage rates. 
The majority make the reviews semi- 
annually; but many companies do not 
have a definite schedule. 


Do you grant individual wage increases, 
other than for change in job? 

Ofc. Plant 
Yes 36 22 
No 1 4 
Do you have a formal plan for review of 
individual wage rates? 
Yes , a 18 
No a 8 


How is an individual’s wage review date 
determined? 
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Plant 
Annually 
Semi Annually 
Quarterly 
Bi-Monthly 
Indefinite 


Rating Factors 


Job performance is a factor in prac- 
tically all wage review programs; but 
over half the companies also con- 
sider personal attributes, length of 
service and future potential. 


What factors govern the wage increase? 
Ofc. Plant 

Length of service with 

company 17 ll 
Length of service on 

present job ......... 19 13 
Actual knowledge of, 

and work _perform- 

ance on, present job .. 35 24 
Potential for future im- 

provement on present 

job 
Potential for future pro- 

motion to higher job .. 19 
Personal attributes (as 

opposed to specific 

job performance) 26 


Amount of Wage Increase 


Most companies do not have a set, 


uniform amount of wage increase; 


the average reported was approxi- 


mately eight cents per hour, or equiva- 
lent in dollars per week. Those com- 
panies which reported set amounts 
varied widely as to amount, but the 
average ran nearer six cents per hour 
than eight cents. This suggests the 
possibility that uniform amounts set 
by policy are likely to be more con- 
servative than varying amounts de- 
termined on a case basis. 
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Is the wage increase a stipulated, uni- 
form amount? 


Ofe. Plant 
WD Sincntctonieaiaeeeeen 4 
No ‘ Lee ee 15 
If so, what is the amount? 
High $10.00 $10.00 
Median 2.50 2.50 
Low 1.00 2.00 


If the amount of increase is not a uni- 
form amount, but varies from case to 
case, state least and greatest amounts 
that could be granted, and state most 
typical amounts. 


(Note: Medians of typical amounts 
both office and plant—were approxi- 
mately 8¢ per hour.) 


Initiation and Approval of Wage 
Increases 


The supervisor usually initiates the 
wage increase proposal, and the per- 
sonnel department usually gives final 
approval. 


Who initiates individual wage increases? 
Ofe. Plant 
Supervisor 
Major Executive Supe- 
rior to Supervisor 1 — 
Personnel Department 6 3 
Who gives final approval to individual 
wage increases? 
Supervisor 2 
Higher Supervisor (with 
Personnel Dept.) 12 
Personnel Department .. 13 
Committee 5 
Comptroller 2 
Salary Administrator 1 
Chief 


neer 


Industrial Engi- 


Wage Increases upon Promotion 


All but a few companies grant wage 
increases at time of promotion: 


If promoted, is the employee usually 
granted an increase at the time of pro- 
motion? 
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Ofc. Plant 
Yes 28 20 
No 7 4 


Exceeding the Maximum Rate 


About half of the companies in- 
crease employees beyond the maxi- 
mum rate established for the job, on 
occasion. This is done for various 
reasons, most frequently length of 
service. 

Do you ever increase an employee above 


the maximum rate established for the 
job? 


Ofc. Plant 
Yes 16 14 
No 18 11 
Reasons 
Length of Service 6 6 
Performance 4 3 
Labor Market 4 3 
Union Negotiation 2 2 


Reducing Wage Rates 


Many companies do not reduce in- 
dividual wage rates under any cir- 
cumstances. The majority reduce in- 
dividual wage rates in case of demo- 
tion. Only a few reduce rates for any 
other reason. 


Do you ever decrease individual wage 


rates? 
Ofc. Plant 
Yes 24 16 
No 13 9 
Reasons 
Demotion 21 14 
Poorer performance 3 2 


Current Hiring Rates 


Practically all companies are cur- 
rently using the minimum of the job 
range as their hiring rate. None have 
a lower-than-minimum rate at present. 
A few have set higher starting rates 
for certain jobs or job grades. 
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Is your hiring rate the same currently as 
the minimum of the job range? 


Ofc. Plant 

Same 30 18 

| Retiree ane — -- 

Higher 4 4 

Reasons 

Lower grades ...... 1 ] 

Skilled jobs 1 1 

Labor market ... 1 1 
Individual qualifica- 

es 1 1 


Hiring Above Minimum 


The practice, quite prevalent in 
recent years, of hiring above mini- 
mum on a case basis, is still popular. 
Practically all companies do it. Many 
limit the practice to individuals with 
previous experience and a good work 
record, but roughly half will go over 
minimum for potentiality alone, or 
purely in recognition of a tight labor 
market and higher rates elsewhere. 
Some say hiring oyer minimum is a 
general practice; but most say it ap- 
plies to certain jobs only—principally 
high-type clerical jobs and_ skilled 
trades. Typical proportion of em- 
ployees hired above minimum is 
around 5% in plant or warehouse, 
and 10% in office. Around 10 cents 
per hour, or equivalent, is the typical 
above-minimum amount being paid. 


Do you ever hire above the established 
hiring rate? 


Ofe. Plant 
Yes 30 19 
No 1 § 
Previous experience— 
same work 30 19 
Previous experience in 
general, and work 
record 22 13 
Potentiality 14 11 
Recognition of current 


market rates in excess 
of your established 
NNN secre cases 17 13 
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Is hiring above the established rate a practice is the same as the great ma- 
= practice, or restricted to certain jority of the companies surveyed, we 
Ofc. Plant will not challenge or change our 
General practice 12 6 practice unless we have strong in- 
Certain oe only Job 19 14 ternal reasons for doing so. We now 
. Sarat ome have factual assurance that our own 
Secretaries 4 ti t on wnat 
ee a practices are not greatly at variance 
pera 2 with those of other progressive com- 
Skilled trades. ..... 2 7 panies in the area. Where our cur- 
High type clerical 11 -- rent practice is different from many 
Able-bodied males = 4 of the survey companies we shall 
_ roughly, = typical Lege at carefully examine our reasons for 
whic new empitoyees are re aoove : . . v 
dis ectaliidn’ ‘ibke amet doing as we are doing. If we do not 
Medien 91%4¢ 10%¢ have good reason for continuing, we 
About what percentage of all new em- Shall explore the advantages of chang- 
ployees are hired above the established ing, with a view to improving our 
* + 2 1°: . 4 
hiring rates: _ policies. In any event, this exchange 
Median 10% 5% ; . * : : 
ie of information with other companies 
(Note: 6 out of 21 companies hire more : 
than 10% of their employees over the With common interests and problems 
established rate.) in the area of wage administration 
has served one important purpose: It 
CONCLUSION has given us a far better perspective 
How are we at Spiegel, using the in examining our own situation than 
survey results? Where our current would otherwise have been possible. 


Announce 1955 Sessions of Training Laboratory in 
Group Development 


BASED UPON nine years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively 
new field of training leaders in the skills and understandings necessary for de- 
veloping effective groups, the National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment will hold two three-week laboratory sessions at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine this year, from June 19 through July 8 and from July 17 through 
August 5. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for each of these two sessions. 
Persons involved in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, 
or leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply. 

The training program is organized so that each trainee group is enabled to 
use its own experience as a laboratory example of group development. Group 
skills of analysis and leadership are practiced through the use of role-playing 
and observer techniques. Concentrated clinics provide training in the skills of 
the consultant and the trainer in human relations skills. Training groups explore 
and experience the role of the group in the larger social environment in which it 
exists. Finally, a major portion of the last week of the Laboratory is spent in 
planning and practicing application of Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education service of the 
National Education Association and by the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan. For further details write to the National Training 
Laboratory, 1201 Sixteenth Stree:, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








. .. Though payroll bulks as the largest single 
cost item in many companies, relatively little has 
been published about the specific methods used 
to control total wage and salary disbursements. 
This article reports on methods which are cur- 
rently being used to contro] such elements of 
payroll expense as incentive wages and fringe 
costs as well as individual pay rates. 


Control of Wages and Salaries 
A Study of Methods in Current Use 


DAVID W. BELCHER 
University of Wisconsin 


THE PRIMARY purpose of wage and 
salary administration, it has been said, 
is to control wages and salaries.’ It is 
surprising in the light of such state- 
ments to find that wage and salary 
control methods have been largely neg- 
lected in the literature. While it is 
possible to assemble an impressive 
bibliography on almost any other 
phase of wage and salary administra- 
tion, long search yields only a few 
items on the important subject of con- 
trol of wages and salaries.” 

There are, of course, several expla- 
nations for this. One is the almost 
countless variations in control tech- 
niques made feasible by variations in 
sizes and types of organizations. Thus 
small, single-installation organizations 


1 Otis, Jer L., and Richard H. Leukart, Job 


Evaluation. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1948, p. 453. 

2 A bibliography prepared by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University in 1945 in- 
cluded five tems. Bringing this bibliography up 


to date would probably no more than double the 
number. 


may find that relatively informal meth- 
ods provide adequate wage and salary 
control, while large organizations may 
require formal control techniques 
operating at several levels of authority. 
In the face of such variation, there is 
a strong temptation to conclude that 
control methods must be unique to the 
organization and that discussion of 
them is therefore pointless. 

An additional explanation may lie 
in the fact that methods of wage and 
salary control are so intertwined with 
the general management control proc- 
ess as to make their separate discus- 
sion difficult. Such considerations as 
personnel budgeting, for example, are 
difficult to separate from wage and 
salary control methods. 

Also, the word control may have 
itself impeded discussion. It is both a 
noun and a verb, and each usage re- 
quires careful definition and consistent 
use. Thus, control is making sure that 





NOTE: This study was made possible by the assistance of the Graduate School of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 
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CONTROL OF WAGES AND SALARIES 


actual results conform to desired re- 
sults. It is a process involving: (1) 
setting standards of satisfactory per- 
formance, (2) comparing actual re- 
sults to such standards, and (3) taking 
corrective action where results do not 
meet standard. Control (the verb) 
refers to acts involved in carrying out 
the process. Control (the noun) is 
achieved as a result of the process. 
Control techniques, devices, and meth- 
ods are means used in carrying out 
the process. 

While current thinking emphasizes 
the corrective action* phase of the 
process, such action cannot take place 
without information to help in setting 
standards and to permit checking actu- 
al results against standards. Thus 


records and reports if used in setting 
standards or in comparing actual re- 
sults to 


standards become control 


methods. 

This article is the report of a study® 
wherein an attempt was made to find 
out how companies control wages and 
salaries. Twenty-four firms employing 
approximately 170,000 workers were 
contacted by interview and mailed 
questionnaires which sought informa- 
tion on their methods of controlling 
wages and salaries. No pretense is 
made that this group of firms is repre- 
sentative of American industry. Some 
idea of the composition of the sample 
is seen, however, in the fact that three 
firms had fewer than 500 employees, 
five between 500 and 1000, nine be- 
tween 1000 and 5000, three between 


* Newman, William H., Administrative Action. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951, pp. 4, 427. 
*See Emch, Arnold F., “Control Means Action,” 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. 32, No. 4, July- 
August, 1954, pp. 92-98. 
* This study is in large part the basis of Chapter 
in a forthcoming book by the author, 
Wage and Salary Administration, to be pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 
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5000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 
and 20,000, two between 20,000 and 
30,000, and one between 30,000 and 
40,000 employees. 

A detailed questionnaire was pre- 
pared after preliminary interviews. To 
obtain as much information as possi- 
ble, the questionnaire was subdivided 
into eight areas: (1) control of total 
payroll, (2) control of average earn- 
ings, (3) control of wage and salary 
structures, (4) control of individual 
wage and salary rates, (5) control of 
incentive wage plans, (6) control of 
fringe costs, (7) control of labor costs, 
(8) control authority. It was recog- 
nized that such a breakdown encour- 
aged duplication of response where 
one control method served more than 
one area. It was believed, however, 
that much more information could be 
obtained by encouraging respondents 
to think separately about the methods 
employed in the control of each phase 
of the wage and salary program. No 
effort was made to separate records 
and reports from other control meth- 
ods. In other words, it was assumed 
that when reports and records were 
prepared, they were used when out-of- 
line conditions called for action. 

Results are presented in accordance 
with the breakdown outlined above. 
Wage and salary control methods em- 
ployed in these companies are pre- 
sented and their frequency of usage 
noted. No attempt has been made, 
however, to classify control methods 
employed by size of organization. 
Where control techniques are prima- 
rily a part of the general management 
control process rather than wage and 
salary control, discussion of the former 
is limited. Where a given control 
technique is employed in more than 
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one area, duplication is kept to a 
minimum. 


Control of Total Payroll 


In many organizations (11 out of 
24) the basic control mechanism for 
payroll is the budget. In making up 
and operating the budget, wage and 
salary expense is a major item. De- 
partment heads are asked to forecast 
wages and salaries for their depart- 
ment for the budget period. Adjust- 
ments are made in departmental esti- 
mates and a final budget is prepared. 
Often such budgets are made up not 
only for the entire organization but 
for each department as well (all 11 
firms). Some firms (one in this study) 
prepare a flexible or variable budget 
wherein different budgets are made up 
for several levels of operation. 

The budgetary control technique 
calls for investigation and action when 
any item varies substantially (posi- 
tively or negatively) from the amount 
budgeted. Thus under a system of 
budgets total wage and salary expense 
is subject to constant scrutiny.® 

Some organizations (nine in this 
study) desiring a tighter control of 
payroll expense prepare a_ separate 
payroll budget. Preparing such a 
budget forces management to think 
through its plans for a definite period 
both as to number of employees and 
wages to be paid. Operating under 
such a budget facilitates assigning re- 
sponsibility for controlling wages and 
salaries. A payroll budget also pro- 
vides standards to be used in other 


*For a lucid non-technical discussion of prepara- 

tion and operation of budgetary control, see 
Lansburgh, Richard H., and William R. Sprie- 
gel, Industrial Management. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1940, pp. 451-487. 
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areas of wage and salary control.’ To 
aid in this, six of the organizations 
employing a payroll budget break total 
payroll down by labor grades. Only 
four firms, however, included fringe 
costs in the payroll budget. 

Another form of budget used in con- 
trol of total payroll is the manning 
table or job budget. Ten of the firms 
in this study employed a formal job 
budget. In such systems a standard 
complement of manpower for the jobs 
of the organization is spelled out. Such 
budgets may define the standard com- 
plement for each department (all 10) 
and specify the number in each job 
(seven) and labor grade (seven). Job 
budgets may be variable budgets, spe- 
cifying departmental complements at 
several levels of output. One firm in 
the present study employs such a 
system. For additional control, job 
budgets may be broken down further: 
direct vs. indirect workers (six firms), 
direct labor vs. supervision (six), di- 
rect labor vs. inspection (four), direct 
vs. clerical (four). 

Operation under job budgets can 
provide a very tight control of per- 
sonnel and, indirectly, of payroll. Four 
organizations check variation from 
budget weekly, one does it daily, and 
one organization with personnel re- 
quirements changing constantly checks 
the number of personnel at work every 
hour. The latter organization, through 
long experience with job budgets, 
has developed extremely __ precise 
standards of personnel requirements 
per unit of work load and emphasized 
personnel budgeting as the major form 
of payroll control. 

? For an excellent discussion of development and 
use of a payroil budget, see Grassmuck, Chester 
“Budgeting Personnel Requirements,” in 


E.. 

Handbook of Business Administration. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1931, pp. 1063- 
1072. 
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Some organizations attempt the 
same control less formally. By keep- 
ing a continuing record of the num- 
ber of employees in each department, 
thirteen organizations in the study be- 
come aware of more or less formal 
standard complements. Ten of these 
firms also keep a continuing record of 
the number of employees in each labor 
grade. Any abnormal variation from 
standard complement thus initiates in- 
vestigation and action. 

Records of overtime costs can pro- 
vide a method of controlling total pay- 
roll. By preparing continuing reports 
on overtime by department, labor 
grade, and job, management can quick- 
ly recognize and correct abnormal de- 
velopments. Nine of the respondents 
prepare periodic reports on overtime 
costs, broken down by department; 
four also record overtime costs by 
labor grade, and six by job. 

Records which permit analysis of 
the effect of labor turnover on total 
payroll permit another type of control. 
ln most organizations length of serv- 
ice is directly or indirectly related to 
wage and salary increases. Where this 
is true, declining turnover tends to in- 
crease total payroll, and vice versa, in 
that new employees are usually hired 
at lower rates. Halverson, who ob- 
served this fact in an early book,® sug- 
gested that one method of controlling 
total payroll is to increase turnover on 
low-skilled jobs by transfer and pro- 
motion. Twelve organizations in this 
study prepare reports on a_ regular 
basis of the number of employees at 
various positions within rate ranges. 
Seven prepare periodic reports on the 


The Ronald 


® Halverson, George R., Personnel. 
Press Company, New York, 1927, pp. 243-257. 
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number and amount of rate changes 
by type (merit, automatic, transfer, 
and promotion). One organization 
keeps a log of wage-rate changes. 

Where incentive plans are in opera- 
tion, periodic reports of the proportion 
of employees on incentive and the per 
cent of time incentive workers are 
working under the plan provide a 
method for controlling total payroll. 
Four organizations in this study pre- 
pare such reports. 

Some organizations (three in this 
study) have developed an index or 
ratio between payroll and other vari- 
ables which they watch for deviations 
from normal, Such benchmarks as 
the ratio between payroll and sales 
or between payroll and production are 
employed. Measures of this type may 
be developed as a result of budgetary 
control techniques, or they may 
emerge from observed relationships 
that have obtained over a period of 
time. Thus one company employs the 
ratio of direct labor payroll to sales 
payroll. Others scrutinize ratios of 
direct labor payroll to indirect labor 
payroll, direct to supervision, direct to 
inspection, direct to clerical, and so 
on. 

Records and reports to facilitate 
control may be presented in tabular or 
chart form. Some organizations prefer 
charts because they show at a glance 
any deviation from standard. 

Preceding paragraphs summarize 
methods reported by the organizations 
in this study as employed in the con- 
trol of total payroll. It should be 
understood, however, that many of the 
control methods discussed under later 
headings operate indirectly toward 
this end. Job evaluation, for example, 
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serves to control total payroll by set- 
ting standard rates for jobs. Also, the 
various techniques employed to con- 
trol the granting of wage and salary 
increases to individuals operate to con- 
trol total payroll. Such statements 
merely serve to reemphasize the dif- 
ficulty of compartmentalizing the sub- 
ject of wage and salary controls. In 
the interests of brevity, the various 
control methods are discussed mainly 
in the area to which they are most 
applicable. 


Control of Average Rates or Earnings 


In addition to methods of control- 
ling total payroll, the organizations 
contacted in this study employ various 
techniques to control average wage and 
salary rates or earnings. Thus an or- 
ganization may prepare periodic re- 
ports which compare average wage 
and salary rates or average hourly, 
daily, or weekly earnings by depart- 
ment (eight in this study), labor grade 
(six), job (eight), seniority groups 
(two), incentive vs. non-incentive 
workers, employees vs. supervisors, di- 
rect vs. indirect workers, and so on. 
These reports may be prepared as 
often as weekly, but monthly reports 
are more common. Both tabulations 
and charts are employed to indicate 
trends or out-of-line conditions re- 
quiring action. 

One organization prepares a fre- 
quency chart showing the number of 
employees at each wage rate each 
month. Comparison of these charts 
over a period of time has resulted in 
recognition of a standard shape that 
the distribution should take. Shifts in 
the distribution call for investigation 
and action. 

Wage survey results, when employed 
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as benchmarks to determine whether 
the organization’s average wage or 
salary rate is too low or too high, 
become a control device. All the or- 
ganizations covered by the study ob- 
tained and used wage survey data. 
Two make quarterly surveys, seven 
semi-annual, seven annual, and the 
balance obtain the information as 
needed. Comparisons are made be- 
tween wage survey data and company 
data by job in 11 organizations, by 
labor grade in six, by department in 
four. Two companies compare earn- 
ings as well as wage rates. 

Seven organizations report that the 
effect of labor turnover on average 
earnings is noted periodically. Thus if 
turnover is approximately normal and 
average wage rates are moving up- 
ward, it is possible that control of in- 
dividual wage increases is breaking 
down. 

Comparing average wage and salary 
rates to structure rates (usually de- 
termined by job evaluation) not only 
provides a check on individual wage 
increases, but may suggest a need to 
shift the entire structure. Nine organ- 
izations in this study regularly com- 
pare average wage rates to structure 
rates by department, by labor grade, 
and by job. 


Control of Wage and Salary 
Structures 


In most organizations, control of 
wage and salary structures is accom- 
plished through the job evaluation 
plan. To permit the job evaluation 
plan to operate as a method of con- 
trolling wage and salary structures, 
however, requires that: (1) new jobs 
be evaluated, (2) changed jobs be 
re-evaluated, and (3) employees be 
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classified according to the job they 
are actually performing. Various con- 
trol techniques are employed to ac- 
complish these objectives. 

Six companies, for example, com- 
pare employee rosters against job 
budgets to ensure that job evaluation 
keeps abreast of job changes. Such 
comparisons permit those responsible 
for job evaluation to initiate an evalu- 
ation of new jobs if the supervisor 
fails to request it. A comparison of 
job titles used in a department against 
a list of standard job titles is made by 
10 firms to point up unreported 
changes. Eight firms regularly com- 
pare departmental employee rosters to 
lists of jobs by labor grade. 

Other control methods to ensure that 
new jobs are studied and changed jobs 
restudied are as follows: A continu- 
ing audit by the wage and salary de- 
partment is employed by 11 organiza- 
tions. Receiving and processing super- 
visory and employee requests for job 
restudy is the method used in 18 com- 
panies. Three organizations limit the 
life of job descriptions and job rat- 
ings to a definite period. One organ- 
ization re-evaluates all jobs every six 
months. 

Several control techniques are em- 
ployed to ensure that employees are 
actually performing the tasks shown in 
the job description. Eleven firms, for 
example, rely on an audit by the super- 
visor—four on a continuous basis, one 
on a quarterly basis, and the balance 
on an annual basis. Nine organizations 
have the wage and salary department 
perform the audit, usually on an an- 
nual basis. One organization charges 
the planning department with this task. 

Control of employee classification is 
probably the most important and most 
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difficult phase of the control of wage 
and salary structures. Unless em- 
ployees are properly classified in the 
jobs they are actualy performing, the 
job evaluation plan cannot work.’ Re- 
sponsibility for such control usually 
rests with the supervisor, but often 
(in nine organizations in this study) 
the wage and salary department audits 
employee classifications at least an- 
nually to insure that no slip-ups occur. 
Seven organizations audit classifica- 
tions when grievances are filed. 

One firm reports that a new job 
analysis and evaluation is conducted 
when a new employee is hired or when 
a job change, promotion, or reclassi- 
fication occurs. Another re-evaluates 
all jobs every six months. 

One organization requires the meth- 
ods department to notify the wage and 
salary department of all machine 
changes. This permits the latter de- 
partment to investigate consequent job 
changes. 

Another organization compiles each 
month a list of present employees by 
name, job title, labor grade, and de- 
partment. These lists are carefully 
checked against job budgets for un- 
reported changes. Six organizations 
regularly compare employee rosters to 
job budgets by department and labor 
grade. One organization sends each 
supervisor once each month a list of 
the jobs in his department. The super- 
visor sends the list back to the wage 
and salary department with the names 
of employees on each job. This com- 
pleted list is compared to office rec- 
ords, composed of a card for each em- 
ployee filed by department and job. 
Thus the records show that in depart- 


®See Labine, H. J. “The Failure of a Wage 


Plan,” American Business, 


Vol. 17, No. 6, 
June, 1947, pp. 14-15, 30-32. 
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ment X on job A, there are three em- 
ployees. Variations between the rec- 
ords and the supervisor’s list call for 
immediate investigation. 


Control of Individual Pay Rates 


In the literature more attenticn has 
been devoted to control of individual 
salary rates than any other aspect of 
wage and salary control.!° Perhaps 
the main reason for this is its obvi- 
ousness. There is danger, however, in 
assuming that control of individual 
rate changes serves to control wages 
and salaries. 

Control of individuai wage and sal- 
ary rates consists of: (1) ensuring 
that the rates of new, transferred, pro- 
moted, and demoted employees are in 
accordance with policy, and (2) con- 
trolling wage and salary rate increases 
within applicable ranges. 

The first phase requires a method 
whereby the rates of all new, trans- 
ferred, promoted, and demoted em- 
ployees are compared to applicable 
rate schedules before they become of- 
ficial. Thirteen organizations in this 
study employ such a method. Where 
flat rate systems are in use, this proc- 
ess merely involves verifying that the 
rate assigned is the one for the job 
to which the employee is assigned. 
Where rate ranges are employed, how- 
ever, it is necessary to determine 
whether the assigned rate is in accord- 
ance with policy. For example, most 
organizations have a policy whereby 


10See for example, Riegel, John W., Salary 
Determination, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1940, pp. 
34-35; Ells, Ralph, Salary and Wage Adminis- 
tration. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1945, Chapter 3; Benge, Eugene J., 
Samuel L. I Burk, and Edward N. Hay, 
Manual of Job Evaluation, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1941, Appendix, “The Compa 
Ratio”; Hay, Edward N., “ Program of 
Salary Administration,” Personner, Vol. 24, 
No. 1, July, 1947, pp. 55-67. 
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new employees are to be hired at or 
near the bottom of the range. Simi- 
larly, when an employee is transferred 
it must be ascertained that his rate is 
within the range for the job to which 
he has been assigned. In the case of 
demoted employees, policy often calls 
for ensuring that the employee’s rate 
is not above the top of the range ap- 
plicable to the new job. Promoted 
employees must be assigned a rate at 
least at the minimum of the labor 
grade to which they are assigned. Fi- 
nally, policy may specify a minimum 
and/or maximum increase in the case 
of promotions. 

One organization in the study keeps 
a log of all rate assignments and 
changes. Before entry is made in the 
log the rate assigned a new employee 
or the rate change is checked against 
the applicable policies. Seventeen com- 
panies in this study have some method 
of comparing wage and salary rates of 
individual employees against rate 
schedules as increases are processed. 
Six of these companies make a peri- 
odic audit of individual rates as well. 

Companies with relatively new job 
evaluation plans usually have em- 
ployees whose rates are above the 
maximum rate for the job. Eleven 
firms in this study keep a record of 
these “red-circle” rates and their dis- 
position. One organization also places 
a flag on each rate card representing 
such a rate. 


Control of increases in wage and 
salary rates for employees remaining 
on the same job usually involves: 1) 
limiting increases to the amount budg- 


eted for increases; 2) limiting in- 
creases to those comparable (a) to 
other periods, (b) to other depart- 
ments, (c) to other labor grades, (d) 
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to other jobs, (e) to other employees 
on the same job; 3) requiring that the 
average of actual rates not exceed 
some measure of “normal” for depart- 
ments, labor grades, and jobs; 4) 
limiting amount and number of in- 
creases; 5) reserving portions of the 
range for individuals who meet defi- 
nite performance requirements; and 6) 
clearing all increases through a wage 
and salary review committee. 

Budgetary control techniques may 
be applied to wage and salary in- 
creases!! in organizations which em- 
ploy automatic or merit progress, or 
both. Six organizations in the study 
use budgeting as a method of control- 
ling increases. 

In companies where automatic pro- 
siression exists, a study of the records 
yields a reliable estimate of the num- 
ier of employees normally at each 
step. Anticipated turnover and this 
estimate permit budgeting increases by 
departments and labor grades. 

In organizations where merit pro- 
gression is employed, control through 
budgeting increases may be loose or 
tight. One company, for example, budg- 
ets for each department by summing 
the midpoint of the range for all em- 
ployees below the midpoint and the 
actual rate for all employees above the 
midpoint. Their experience has been 
that turnover, together with this loose 
budgeting, is sufficient to permit in- 
creases without specific provision for 
them in the budget. 

The other organizations provide a 
specific amount or a specific percen- 
tage of present payroll for increases. 
Apportioning among departments may 
be accomplished informally on the 
11See Cuthbert, Grace I., “Budgeting Merit In 


creases,” Personnel Journal, Vo. 32, No. 9 
February, 1954, pp. 328-333. 
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basis of number of employees in the 
department, or each department may 
be allotted a certain percentage of 
present payroll for increases. One com- 
pany, however, employs what it calls 
a “unit” system whereby each step 
within each grade is assigned a cer- 
tain number of units. Units assigned 
to each higher grade are (for the 
first step) a constant percentage above 
the grade below. But each step above 
the first (within a grade) carries a 
constant percentage less in total units. 
Thus each department is allocated a 
number of units corresponding to the 
grade and step of present employees. 
The total amount allocated for in- 
creases is divided by the total units 
in the company. The result specifies 
the worth of a unit and each depart- 
ment is allocated a dollar figure ob- 
tained by multiplying the dollar worth 
of the unit by the number of units in 
the department. 

When the organization prepares de- 
partmental budgets the amount allot- 
ted for increases may be controlled 
through budgetary control. Compa- 
nies where departmental budgets are 
not available may delegate control of 
increases within the amount allotted 
to the department head. Three firms 
require the wage and salary depart- 
ment to keep for each department a 
cumulative record of increases against 
the amount budgeted and to notify 
the department head monthly of the 
status of the account. Normally in- 
creases resulting from promotion are 
not charged against the budget. One 
firm has specific policies on the por- 
tion of the fund to be distributed 
each quarter and charges the wage 
and salary department with enforcing 
these policies. 
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A much less formal method of con- 
trolling individual wage and salary 
rates is that of granting increases 
which are consistent with increases 
granted in other periods, to other de- 
partments, in other labor grades, on 
other jobs, and/or to other employees 
on the same job. Companies using 
this approach maintain control through 
continuous comparisons, granting in- 
creases shown to be in line by these 
comparisons. Seven organizations in 
the study employ this method. In 
such a plan increases may be grant- 
ed only at definite times, and such in- 
creases are approved by a review 
committee before being granted. The 
committee makes adjustments to main- 
tain consistency before they approve 
the increases. 

Some authorities'? have suggested 
control methods based upon a “nor- 


mal” or “standard” wage or salary 


rate. Ells, for example, suggests es- 
tablishing a normal wage or salary 
for each job classification, comparing 
the average of actual wage and salary 
rates to this “normal” periodically, 
and maintaining a desired relation- 
ship by granting or withholding ad- 
justments. Ells’ normals are manage- 
ment-determined and vary with the 
state of the labor market. 

The “compa-ratio” which is a ratio 
of actual salaries in each grade to the 
midpoint of the grade has been sug- 
gested by Hay. Such ratios may be 
computed for departments or the entire 
organization as well. A _ ratio of 
100.0 means that the average of ac- 
tual rates is identical with the mid- 
point of the applicable range or rang- 
es. Significant deviations call for 
Ells, Salary and Wage Administration; Hay, 


“A Program of Salary Administration,” Psr- 
SONNEL, July, 1947. 
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correction. Interdepartmental com- 
parisons of ratios and comparison of 
ratios of the different grades permit 
control. 

Eleven companies in the study have 
some system for comparing actual 
rates to a norm or standard. In these 
organizations the norm employed was 
the midpoint of applicable ranges. 
None of them reported employing the 
“compa-ratio,” however. All eleven 
firms make interdepartmental com- 
parisons of the average of actual wage 
or salary rates against the norm; six 
compare grades and jobs also. 

Another method of controlling in- 
dividual wage and salary rate adjust- 
ments consists of limiting by policy 
the amount and number of increases 
within a given period of time. Fif- 
teen of the organizations employ this 
technique. Thus increases may be 
limited to certain review periods such 
as a year (7 companies) or a six- 
month period (6 companies). Other 
review periods were three months and 
nine months. Another approach is a 
“frequency table” which specifies re- 
view dates for each labor grade. Ten 
firms limited increases to one per re- 
view period. Six firms have the range 
divided into steps, and policy specifies 
the maximum number of steps to be 
granted for merit and promotion. 
Three companies have frequency lim- 
itations and fixed percentage increases 
for each labor grade. Only one com- 
pany in the study reported a specific 
limitation in the percentage of em- 
ployees who could be granted increases 
within a given period. 

Four organizations employ merit 
rating as a control device by requir- 
ing a certain rating score before in- 
creases are granted. Two firms have 
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developed a dollars-per-point scale for 
merit rating scores.'* Thus employees 
receiving a rating of 120 are granted 
an increase only if the figure obtained 
by reference to a conversion table is 
above present pay. 

Least formal of methods for con- 
trolling individual wage and salary 
rates is the requirement that a wage 
and salary review committee pass on 
each request. Five organizations in 
the present study employ this technique 
for at least a portion of the jobs. 

Two organizations audit all rate 
changes at regular intervals. This is 
done by periodically preparing for 
each department a list of employees 
with their job titles, labor grades, and 
rates. By comparing this. list with 
rate schedules and a log of rate chang- 
es, any existing discrepancies are dis- 
covered and appropriate action is 
taken. Such audits are made quar- 
terly. One organization keeps a con- 
tinuing record of number of rate 
changes per day and prepares a 
periodic report on the number of 
employees at each step in the range 
for each grade. One organization 
(3,000 employees) reports that all 
rate changes are initiated in the wage 
and salary department. 


Control of Incentive Wage Plans!4 


Control of incentive wage plans 
consists of: (1) seeing that employees 
on incentive are receiving hourly 
earnings comparable to other incen- 


13 See Riegel, Salary Determination, Chapter IX, 
for examples of this method. 


14 Less data were obtained on the control of in- 
centive systems than on other wage and salary 
control methods. First, only eight of the or- 
ganizations had incentive plans Second, the 
wage and salary administrators who were con- 
tacted were not always familiar with the control 
methods employed if their department was not 
responsible for them. 
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tive workers in the labor market; (2) 
seeing that earnings of workers on 
incentive jobs bear some consistent 
relationship to what non-incentive 
workers are earning on comparable 
jobs; (3) seeing that the incentive 
plan(s) is doing what it is designed 
to do; and (4) keeping inequities 
from creeping into the system. 

Only two organizations in the study 
compared earnings of incentive work- 
ers with the results of wage surveys. 
Others believed that such comparisons 
were of limited value because of va- 
riations in operations, standards and 
types of incentive systems. One of 
those two companies makes a quarterly 
survey of average hourly and weekly 
earnings in its labor market and ad- 
judges the adequacy of incentive earn- 
ings of its employees on this basis. 

Some firms (3 in this study) com- 
pare on a regular basis the average 
hourly earnings of incentive and non- 
incentive workers by departments, la- 
bor grades, and jobs. Such compari- 
sons permit maintenance of the de- 
sired differential between the two sys- 
tems and recognition and correction 
of inequities as they occur.’® One 
firm prepares a chart each month 
showing for each labor grade (1) 
average wage rate of non-incentive 
workers, (2) average straight-time 
hourly earnings for incentive workers, 
and (3) average base rate for incen- 
tive workers. Examination of this 
chart shows (1) the relationship be- 
tween the wage structure of hourly- 
paid workers and the base rate struc- 
ture of incentive workers, (2) the 


18 For an explanation of human problems that 
may result when this relationship is not con- 
trolled, see Whyte, William Foote, “Economic 
Incentives and Human Relations,” Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. 30, No. 2, March-April, 
1952, pp. 73-80. 
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relationship between the wage struc- 
ture of hourly workers and the 
straight-time earnings structure of in- 
centive workers, and (3) the relation- 
ship between the base rate structure 
and earnings structure of incentive 
workers. Any variation from desired 
relationships between these structures 
calls for investigation and correction. 

Most incentive plans are designed 
to enable the average employee work- 
ing at incentive pace to earn some 
percentage value above average base 
rates. The chart described above is 
one method of determining whether 
the plan is accomplishing this objec- 
tive. More usual is the preparation 
of periodic reports. For example, a 
daily report of incentive earnings for 
each department may show each em- 
ployee’s clock number, his hours on 
incentive, hours not on_ incentive, 
standard hours earned, bonus percen- 
tage earned, and waiting time. The 
control purpose of such reports is to 
(1) show where the plan is not work- 
ing, (2) point to reasons for its not 
working. A plant summary report 
may be prepared which lists depart- 
ments instead of individuals and per- 
mits interdepartmental control. 

The control method most frequently 
employed to prevent inequities is an 
audit of standards. Eight firms re- 
ported such audits. Five organiza- 
tions make such audits on a regular 
basis, usually annually. All eight 
also audit standards upon a request 
from the foreman or receipt of a 
grievance. 


Contrel of Fringe Costs 


Apparently less attention is paid to 
control of fringe costs than any oiher 
aspect of wages and salaries. Only 
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four employers, for example, reported 
that they included fringe costs in the 
payroll budget. One organization re- 
ported that no attempt is made to 
control fringe costs. 

Fifteen companies, however, report 
that they survey fringe costs in the 
labor market and compare the results 
to company cost. Most of the compa- 
nies studied (10) compare such re- 
sults to total company fringe costs. 
Nine firms compare per cent of total 
payroll going for fringe. Three com- 
pare fringe costs to wage rates or 
hourly earnings. While the practice 
of surveying fringe costs results in 
some control, it is limited by the fact 
that companies vary greatly in their 
manner of computing costs and in the 
specific items on which costs are main- 
tained and are available for report- 
ing.’° For example, of 34 common 
fringe items mentioned in the study, 
costs were reported to be _ avail- 
able on some items by only one firm. 
The most firms reporting availability 
of cost figures on any specific fringe 
item was nine. What is needed, ap- 
parently, is uniform practice in fringe 
cost accounting that identifies these 
items as part of wage costs rather 
than overhead. 


Control of Labor Cost 


While employers commonly recog- 
nize that wage and salary costs are 
not identical with labor costs, there 
appears to be a strong tendency to 
devise controls of the former rather 


than the latter. The reason is, of 
course, not hard to find. Control of 
labor cost involves obtaining produc- 


16 See Sargent, Charles W., ‘Fringe’ Benefits: 
Do We Know Enough About Them? Hanover, 
N. H.: The Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Da-tmouth College, December, 
1953, for an excellent study of this problem. 
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tion records not yet available to many 
employers, in addition to records of 
wage and salary costs. As a result, 
some employers apparently ignore la- 
bor costs in the belief that a suffi- 
ciently direct relationship exists be- 
tween wage costs and labor costs to 
make control of the former sufficient. 
Others employ control of labor costs 
in departments of hourly-rated em- 
ployees and content themselves with 
controlling salary movements or pay- 
rolls in departments employing sala- 
ried people. One tendency found in 
this study that appears worthy of 
further investigation is the apparent 
proneness of organizations limited in 
discretion in wage and salary control 
(by bargaining, automatic increases, 
etc.) to turn to labor cost control. 
Such organizations emphasize labor 
cost control. 


One company, for example, has 
developed percentages of labor cost 
to total cost for all tasks and opera- 
tions. Work units per man-hour have 


also been established. Thus, strict 
control over time worked serves to 
control labor costs. This company 
budgets labor costs instead of wage 
and salary expense and investigates 
minute deviations from budget. 
Three companies in the study have 
developed measures of labor cost for 
comparing different periods, different 
departments, and so on, and develop- 
ments in these measures are closely 
watched. Such measures may involve 
indexes such as total wage and salary 
costs as percentages of output and 
sales. Companies employing budget- 
ary control methods may develop in- 
dexes of this type without difficulty. 


Seven companies are employing 
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standard cost systems. With such sys- 
tems, variance between standard labor 
cost and actual labor cost can be noted 
immediately. One company notifies 
each supervisor each morning of his 
labor cost performance on the pre- 
vious day. Though standard cost 
systems are usually easier to install 
when a wage incentive system is in 
operation, incentive systems are not 
essential to standard cost systems.1* 

Less formal labor cost control tech- 
niques consist of 1) records which 
permit comparison of wage costs of 
(a) direct vs. indirect labor (found 
in 6 firms), (b) direct vs. supervision 
(6 companies), (c) direct vs. inspec- 
tion (4 organizations), (d) direct vs. 
clerical (4 firms); 2) reports on in- 
centive operations such as (a) propor- 
tion of employees on incentive and 
non-incentive jobs (4 firms), (b) per 
cent of time employees work on incen- 
tive (4 firms); and 3) running re- 
cords of overtime costs (9 compa- 
nies). 


Control Authority 


An attempt was also made in the 
study to find out what person, com- 
mittee, or department was primarily 
responsible for control of each of the 
areas previously discussed. Though 
the responses are difficult to interpret, 
some insight can be gained from the 
general organization level where re- 
sponsibility rests. 

In control of total payroll, ten or- 
ganizations reported top line manage- 
ment as responsible. Five firms re- 
ported the primary authority as 


17 Stender, Clarence E., Standard Costs. Madi- 
son: Industrial Management Institute, Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, September 17, 1952, multi- 
graphed, p. 14. 
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belonging to the treasurer, controller, 
or budget director. Four companies 
charged the industrial relations (per- 
sonnel) department with this respon- 
sibility. Control of average earnings 
was charged to top line management 
in three companies, the treasurer in 
two, and the industrial relations (per- 
sonnel) department in four. A salary 
review committee was assigned the 
responsibility in two organizations. 
Control of wage and salary struc- 
tures was assigned to the industrial 
relations (personnel) department in 
twelve organizations, top line manage- 
ment in three, a management commit- 
tee in three, the secretary-treasurer in 
one, the assistant office manager in 
one, and the industrial engineering 
department in one company. Control 
of individual wage and salary rates 
was assigned to a committee of top 
management people in nine organiza- 
tions, the industrial relations (person- 
nel) department in seven, department 
heads in six, and the budget section 
in one firm. Control authority for 
incentive wage plans was reported by 
only five organizations. In these, the 
industrial engineering department was 
assigned the responsibility in three, 
and industrial relations in two. 


Control of fringe was assigned to 
top line management in six organiza- 
tions, to the industrial relations de- 
partment in seven, and to an employee 


benefit committee in one. In the con- 
trol of labor cost, control was most 
often charged to top line management 


(seven companies), although the op- 
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erating departments were made respon- 
sible in four firms. Four companies 
reported the industrial relations de- 
partment held primary responsibility, 
two the controller, one the treasurer, 
and one the industrial engineering 
department. 


Summary 


This study was made to find out 
how companies control wages and 
salaries. Organizations contacted were 
asked what methods they employed 
in (1) control of total payroll, 
(2) control of average earnings, (3) 
control of wage and salary struc- 
tures, (4) control of individual wage 
and salary rates, (5) control of incen- 
tive wage plans, (6) control of fringe 
costs, and (7) control of labor costs. 
They were also asked for the primary 
control authority in each of these 
areas. Although there is some (not 
unexpected) overlapping between 
areas, results show greatest emphasis 
on control of total payroll, structures, 
and individual rates. Apparently 
wage and salary administrators still 
think first of individual wage and 
salary rates when wage and salary 
control is mentioned. A_ tendency 
appears to exist for companies to 
concentrate on control of wage and 
salary costs as long as that is possible 
and to turn to labor cost control as 
management discretion on wage and 
salary control is circumscribed. This 
observation must remain _ tentative, 
however, pending further study. 








. .. One of the most distinctive features of TVA's 
human-relations training program is its use of 
“live” case material submitted anonymously by 
the trainees themselves for group discussion. 
Dealing with real—and as yet unresolved—prob- 
lems, this material enables trainees to analyze 
and follow a dynamic case situation that may 
easily change from one training meeting to an- 


other. 


Helping Supervisors 


Train Themselves 


In Human Relations 


A Case Study 


C. W. FREDRIKSEN and HELMER MARTINSON 


Personnel Division 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


FOURTEEN MEN were seated around a 
large table in a conference room at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Twelve 
were supervisors. Two were from Per- 
sonnel, one serving as chairman and 
the other as a resource person. The 
chairman read aloud a summary of 
this problem situation which the group 
had chosen for discussion: 
George White, supervisor of Unit X, 
has a long and satisfactory service rec- 
ord. But recently he became antagonistic 
toward John Brown, his supervisor, and 
other employees. Several days ago he 
threatened an inspector who reported an 
error made by an employee in his unit. 
Brown explained that the inspector was 
merely doing his duty. He also told 
White his attitude toward supervision 
and management policies was not satis- 
factory. White said little and seemed to 
resent what Brown had told him. Dur- 
ing the past few months White has 
griped often about management policies. 


Yet he is experienced and has been a 
very good supervisor. Brown believes 
the morale and productivity of Unit X 
is being lowered because of White’s at- 
titude and behavior. But he isn’t sure 
of what he should do. Severe discipline 
is likely to result in White’s quitting, 
and Brown doesn’t want to lose him. 
When the chairman finished read- 
ing the problem, he asked the group 
what additional information they 
wanted before starting to discuss it. 
One supervisor asked how long White 
had supervised Unit X. Another 
asked how long ago White had re- 
ceived a promotion. Others asked 
about personal facts regarding both 
Brown and White, such as age, edu- 
cation, and family status. In all, 21 
questions were asked. 
This was the second meeting of this 
group of supervisors. The main pur- 
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pose of these meetings was to help 
supervisors become more sensitive to 
relations with their employees and to 
understand more clearly the dynamics 
of these relationships. Members of 
the group came from two TVA divi- 
sions. Seven of them were from dif- 
ferent units of a production division. 
Five were professional engineers or 
scientific workers from another divi- 
sion. All the members were either 
third- or fourth-level supervisors. 
None was a direct-line supervisor of 
any other member. We (the authors) 
served as chairman and resource per- 
son. 

Before the conferences started, we 
met with the management of divi- 
sions from which supervisors were to 
be invited to participate. We ex- 
plained that the makeup of the group 
was of critical importance to the suc- 
cess of the conferences as a learning 
experience. For this reason, partici- 
pants must be carefully chosen in 
accordance with three criteria. First, 
members of the group should come 
from different units within a divi- 
sion. The main reason for this 
criterion is to increase the likelihood 
that diverse points of view will be 
represented in the group. We have 
found that diversity of viewpoints is 
necessary in order to enlarge partici- 
pants’ frames of reference and to 
stimulate analytical thinking. We 
have discovered also that supervisors 
whose associations have been casual 
and superficial often find that they 
have common problems. As a result, 
they become more sympathetic to- 
ward each other. As one supervisor 
put it, “We haven’t got all the tough 
problems. in our unit after all.” 

The second criterion is that mem- 
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bers should be at about the same 
supervisory level. We find this im- 
portant because it helps to assure that 
problems discussed will be interesting 
and challenging to most or all of the 
group members. 

A related criterion is that a super- 
visor should not be included in the 
same group with his superior. We 
are not sure how important this is. 
In a few cases where we had two 
members related in this way, it 
seemed to us that the subordinates 
did not express their opinions freely. 
However, they may be exceptions. It 
is certainly all right to include both 
when it is known that the presence 
of a superior will not inhibit a sub- 
ordinate’s participation. 


Problem Cases Chosen by Trainees 


At the first meeting of the group, 
the chairman explained the purpose 
and general plan of the conferences. 
Participants were then asked to sub- 
mit problems arising out of relations 
with their employees that they would 
like to have the group discuss. 

Seven supervisors submitted prob- 
lems before the second meeting. We 
rewrote these problems so that per- 
sons, events, and places would not 
be recognized by others in the group. 
At the second meeting the chairman 
read aloud all seven disguised prob- 
lems and asked the group members 
to choose the one they wished to dis- 
cuss first. After some discussion, the 
group chose the Brown-White problem. 
Brown, the supervisor in this case, is 
in reality the member who submitted 
the problem. 

An essential part of the process we 
follow in these conferences is getting 
problem cases *xclusively from mem- 
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bers of the group. We feel this is 
essential for several reasons. First, 
supervisors become immediately in- 
volved in the conferences by taking 
part in deciding what the content 
(problem cases) of the meetings is to 
be. A second reason is that the needs 
and interests of the group are made 
known more clearly and with more 
economy than they would be other- 
wise. A third reason is that supervi- 
sors identify themselves more readily 
with problems coming from the group 
than with prepared or “canned” cases. 
As one supervisor said, “I can be sure 
this problem happened to somebody 
sitting around this table. We aren’t 
talking about something that someone 
dreamed up for us to spend time on.” 
Disguising problem cases is another 
“must” in these conferences. When 
supervisors do not know whose prob- 
lem is being discussed, they feel free 
to comment about what has been done. 
If they knew whose problem they were 
talking about, their comments might 
be limited or distorted by their per- 
sonal feelings—friendly or unfriendly 
—toward the supervisor. If cases were 
not disguised, supervisors might also 
be reluctant to submit problems for 
discussion. Moreover, if the going got 
too rough for a supervisor whose 
problem was known, he might resent 
being put on the defensive and with- 
draw from the group or react un- 
favorably to the conferences. 


Case Research Between Meetings 


After the second meeting the chair- 
man and resource person added some 
questions to those raised by the super- 
visors. Most of these questions were 
about interpersonal relations in the 
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group concerned. How does White 
feel about the men in his unit and 
how do they feel about him? Is he 
“one of the boys” or is he “stand- 
offish”? How does White get along 
with other unit heads? What do men 
in other units think of White’s unit? 

They later met with Brown. He was 
able to answer all the questions except 
those about White’s social life while 
off duty and his relations with former 
supervisors. They asked Brown if it 
would be all right to talk with his 
supervisor to get information he had 
not been able to supply. He said it 
would be all right. They talked with 
the branch head and got some more 
information about White’s relations 
with former supervisors. They also 
talked with a personnel officer who 
knew Brown and the people in his 
group. 

Personnel records of persons in- 
volved in the case provided data on 
past job history, schooling, ages, and 
work performance in TVA. After re- 
viewing all the information collected, 
the resource person wrote a summary 
of background information for pres- 
entation at the next meeting. 


How Background Facts Are Used 


There are several reasons for get- 
ting actual and specific background 
information about persons and groups 
in problem cases. Without it, we be- 
lieve discussion would remain at a 
general, superficial level and never 
come to grips with the problem. As- 
sumptions would have to be made 
about persons and events which would 
give an artificial and unrealistic flavor 
to the discussion. It is unlikely that 
supervisors would remain interested 
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in or gain very much from the discus- 
sion under these conditions. Another 
reason is to help supervisors see that 
it is important to get adequate in- 
formation about their employees, in- 
dividually and as a group. Diagnosis 
of employee needs and problems is 
often faulty because supervisors fail 
to get adequate information. A third 
reason is that pertinent information 
about group structure and behavior 
with which supervisors are not fa- 
miliar can be provided in a realistic 
setting. In the Brown-White case, for 
example, information about group sen- 
timents, interaction, and structure was 
introduced along with that asked for 
by group members. 


The Third Meeting 


The chairman opened the third 
meeting by reading background infor- 
mation on the problem that had been 
obtained. (For purposes of this ar- 


ticle, only excerpts from the informa- 
tion are presented.) 


Relations between Brown and White: 
White gripes mostly about personnel 
procedures. He also accuses other unit 
heads of practices which limit the 
amount and quality of his unit’s work. 
He often seems indifferent and uninter- 
ested when Brown is giving him assign- 
ments. Sometimes he argues about how 
things should be done. Brown says 
White doesn’t come to him for advice 
as often as other supervisors do—even 
on major problems. Nevertheless, he 
says White has handled his problems 
adequately. Several times White has de- 
parted from standard operating practice 
without informing Brown. 

Although Brown has supervised White 
about a year, he has talked to him only 
once about his attitude and behavior. 
He has several times vetoed personnel 
actions White proposed to take. But he 
has never changed an action after it has 
been taken. 
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Relations between White and men in 
his unit: White considers his unit supe- 
rior to others. Brown says they do better 
work than other units. He thinks the 
reason is that White pitches in and 
works along with his men. Brown ob- 
jects to this and has told White his job 
is to supervise. White gets along well 
with most of the men in his unit. He eats 
lunch with them and mixes with them 
informally in other ways. 

White’s record: White started with 
TVA about 17 years ago and advanced 
steadily to his present position. He has 
kept up with most and done better than 
some of the men who started when he 
did. He has been a supervisor 10 years 
and has held his present job five years. 
His record as a supervisor has been good 
to excellent. 

White is a high school graduate. He 
has taken in-service training in both 
technical subjects and supervision. Some 
years ago he asked a personnel officer 
how he could get professional engineer- 
ing training but did nothing about it. 
Brown thinks White has reached his 
limit. He says White doesn’t have the 
ability to plan and coordinate that is 
needed in a higher level job. 

White’s personal traits: White is in 
his thirties. He is reserved, not very 
friendly, and never compliments anyone. 
He impresses others as being a person 
who thinks highly of himself. He is 
very conscientious. He has a_ small 
family with whom he gets along well. 
He does a lot of work around his 
house but doesn’t have any hobbies. 
Not much is known of his relations with 
neighbors or community groups. He 
gets along well with them but doesn’t 
associate with them very much. 

Brown’s record: Brown is younger 
than White. He is a trained engineer. 
His experience has been mainly tech- 
nical with a little supervision. He was 
promoted to his present job about a 
year ago. His relations with others have 
been good. 


Defining the Problem 


When the chairman finished read- 
ing, he asked if anyone had questions. 
A supervisor asked if White expected 
to be upgraded to the job Brown got. 
Another supervisor asked why White 
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hadn’t done something about getting 
professional training. The chairman 
said he would try to find out. 

The chairman asked what Brown is 
concerned about in this situation. In 
other words, what is the problem? A 
member suggested that Brown was not 
sure of himself; he seemed to be 
afraid something might happen that 
he couldn’t control. Another added 
that Brown didn’t have White’s con- 
fidence. Others thought the problem 
was poor communication; White was 
not keeping Brown informed about 
problems that occurred; he was not 
letting Brown know when he departed 
from standard operating practice. Al- 
though nothing serious had happened 
so far, failure to keep Brown informed 
would eventually lead to trouble. After 
all, it was Brown’s job to coordinate 
operations. Without knowledge of 
what was going on, he would not be 
able to carry out this function. 

Some members of the group were 
not convinced that this was the main 
problem. They agreed that White was 
not telling Brown about problems or 
departures from standard procedures. 
But they contended that White prob- 
ably was not aware of Brown’s con- 
cern over this. They pointed out that 
White’s former supervisor may not 
have required him to report on prob- 
lems or deviations. It seemed to them 
that the problem was Brown’s uncer- 
tainty about his ability to handle the 
situation. One said, “He isn’t sure 
how to get at White.” The resource 
persons asked why this was a problem. 
The response was that if Brown didn’t 
get more confidence in himself, he 
might eventually fail to carry out his 
duties as a supervisor. 

The chairman in the meantime was 
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listing these two ideas of the problem 
on the blackboard: 


1. White doesn’t inform Brown about 
major problems. Also makes changes 
without clearing with Brown. Some- 
thing might happen that Brown can’t 
control. 


2. Brown not sure of himself. 


Not sure 
how to deal with White. 


The group agreed that this state- 
ment reflected their ideas of the prob- 
lem. 


A Valuable Learning Experience 


In most conference groups, as in 
this one, members usually perceive the 
problem situation quite differently. It 
is seldom that there is a common in- 
terpretation of what the supervisor in 
the case is concerned about. We en- 
courage this diversity because it forces 
individual members to assess their 
perceptions and to provide a ration- 
ale for their viewpoints. We believe 
this practice leads to more insight by 
the member into his own thinking and 
feeling about the situation. 

Another important learning experi- 
ence also occurs in this problem-defin- 
ing discussion. In most groups, mem- 
bers usually become aware that it is 
not only the employee’s behavior that 
is creating the problem situation. They 
begin to see that the supervisor’s be- 
havior also presents a problem to the 
employee. In the Brown-White case, 
for instance, the situation no doubt 
posed a problem for White as much 
as it did for Brown. In some cases, 
other employees may also be involved 
and to each of them the behavior of 
others may be a problem. Eventually, 
the problem is perceived as one of 
disturbed relationships among people 
rather than as the behavior of a “prob- 
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lem” employee. We believe this way 
of viewing a problem is not only 
realistic, but that the thinking and 
discussion that leads up to it has con- 
siderable learning value. 

A valuable by-product of this dis- 
cussion is that members become more 
clearly aware of the need for carefully 
defining a problem before looking for 
causes and solutions. Members gain 
this awareness in the process of try- 
ing to determine what the problem is. 
We believe this approach is more effec- 
tive than “teaching” the importance 
of problem definition. 


New Insights Develop 


Let us return, now, to the third 
meeting. After the problems were 
identified, the chairman suggested that 
the group discuss first White’s failure 
to keep Brown informed. What was 
behind his failure to do so? What 
had caused him to depart from operat- 
ing procedures and fail to report 
operating difficulties? One member 
said that White may have resented 
Brown’s being upgraded to the sec- 
tion head job; he probably wanted 
the job himself. In discussing this 
point, someone asked if Brown and 
White were in direct competition for 
the job. The chairman said he would 
get more information about this. An- 
other member suggested that White 
was frustrated because he was “dead- 
ended” and could advance no farther. 
Others thought that Brown hadn't 
given White enough recognition for 
his good work. They pointed out that 
White’s former supervisor had rated 
his performance as excellent. As a 
result of not getting recognition, White 
may either have felt he was slipping 
or that Brown was against him. 
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The resource person referred to the 
suggestion that White was frustrated. 
He asked if he could read something 
which might be pertinent. 


Some employees are not content to re- 
main at that level but are driven by a 
desire to rise in status. This ambition, 
this urge to get ahead, is sometimes a 
very powerful drive, forcing them to 
struggle for more education and train- 
ing and more recognition on the job... 
This mobile group, with their great de- 
sire to get ahead, generally have high 
expectations. They visualize themselves 
as achieving important posts in the com- 
pany, as becoming a part of management 
. .. As long as these people feel that 
they are making satisfactory progress 
toward their goals, this attitude, this 
acceptance of management’s point of 
view is reinforced. When, however, they 
feel that their progress is blocked and 
that they cannot obtain the status they 
are seeking, they tend to turn against 
management. In these cases they express 
great dissatisfaction with the company; 
they become critical of all its policies 
and suspicious of all its motives.* 


He asked if this threw any light on 
White’s actions. A group member 
said White probably had‘a strong 
drive to advance. Another said that 
White’s request for information about 
professional training was one evidence 
of this drive. Others mentioned 
White’s need to feel his unit was supe- 
rior and his need to work hard. 

A member said there was another 
possible reason for White’s attitude. 
He said that Brown’s ideas about su- 
pervision were probably different 
from those of the former section head. 
Brown may be trying to keep closer 
tab on his unit heads. White resents 
this closer supervision and is resisting 
it. 

Another member agreed that Brown 
* Human Relations in Industry, Gardner, 


leigh B. and Moore, David G., pp. 245-246. 
Second Edition. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1950. 
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probably did supervise more closely 
than his predecessor. But he did this 
because he felt insecure. The chair- 
man asked the group what made 
Brown feel insecure. A group member 
said that Brown feels he is not ac- 
cepted by White and it worries him. 
Another member agreed and added 
that Brown may feel he is not needed. 
Another suggestion was that Brown’s 
inexperience made him unsure of 
himself as a supervisor. Others said 
Brown may have thought White and 
other unit heads resented his promo- 
tion to section head. As a result he 
was oversensitive to the things the 
unit heads said or did. Someone asked 
if higher management had tried to 
pave the way for Brown. Had anyone 
explained in advance to White and 
other unit heads why Brown had been 
selected as section head? The chair- 
man said he would find out if he 
could before the next meeting. 


Key Phase of Learning Process 


We should like to point out that in 
this meeting group members were not 
only analyzing the _ subordinate’s 
(White) behavior. They also were 
trying to explain why Brown (the su- 
pervisor) feels and acts as he does. 
Analysis of supervisory behavior, we 
believe, has unusually high learning 
value, especially for the supervisor 
who submitted the case for discussion. 
We suspect that other 
learn from it also by seeing the 
similarity to their own supervisory 
behavior. Here again we believe dis- 
guising the cases serves a useful func- 
tion in making it possible for a group 
member to listen to others analyze his 
behavior without feeling he is being 
personally attacked. 


supervisors 
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In our opinion, this stage of the 
discussion provides more opportunity 
to understand both individual and 
group behavior than any other. This 
group, for example, has been identify- 
ing both individual- and group-derived 
forces which are acting upon persons 
involved in the situation. They per- 
ceived that both Brown and White 
were influenced by tensions arising 
from unsatisfied personal needs. 
White’s behavior was thought by one 
group member to have resulted from 
the blocking of his strong drive to get 
ahead. Brown, as someone suggested, 
may feel he is not being accepted by 
his subordinates. At least one group- 
derived force also seemed to be 
identified when someone mentioned 
that White may have resented Brown’s 
close supervision. This suggested 
that there might have been an under- 
standing within the unit about the 
kind of supervision that would be 
given. When Brown became head of 
the unit, he would have unknowingly 
violated this group standard by super- 
vising more closely than his prede- 
cessor. 


Leadership Primarily Non-Directive 


Most groups initiate this kind of 
analysis with little direction from the 
chairman or resource person. One ex- 
planation may be that it is suggested 
by detailed background information 
about persons involved in the case. 
Another is that awareness that the 
behavior of more than one person 
brought about the problem situation 
leads inevitably to this kind of anal- 
ysis. It should be mentioned here 
that the chairman refers to the prob- 
lems identified earlier whenever nec- 
essary. 
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Perhaps the most common type of 
situation in which the chairman or re- 
source person influences the discus- 
sion is when the behavior of persons 
in a problem situation is explained in 
superficial terms. An example is when 
a group member says an employee be- 
haves as he does because he is stub- 
born. If another group member does 
not challenge this explanation, the 
chairman or resource person will ask 
why the employee is stubborn. Some- 
one may then suggest that the em- 
ployee is stubborn because he is frus- 
trated. The question of why he is 
frustrated will then be raised. Prob- 
ing questions are asked in this man- 
ner until relevant forces operating in 
the situation are brought out. 

When the analysis reaches a depth 
where supervisors begin to find 
themselves on unfamiliar ground, the 
resource person may introduce infor- 
mation to develop more understanding 
of individual and group behavior. 
This may be done by presenting theo- 
retical material, as the resource per- 
son did in this discussion. More often, 
however, results of research studies 
are briefly described. Another medi- 
um is films, which we have used less 
frequently. We would like to point 
out here that resource material is in- 
troduced only when it is related to the 
discussion and is needed to carry the 
discussion forward. It is never 
“dragged in by the heels.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the amount of information 
presented and the frequency of its 
presentation are deliberately restricted. 
This is done because we feel there is a 


danger that excessive use of resource 

* material may inhibit group members 
from doing their own thinking and 
expressing their own ideas. 
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An Unsolved Problem 


One of the inadequacies of this part 
of the discussion is lack of data on 
how some persons involved in the 
problem situation perceive it and how 
they feel about others. It would have 
been helpful in this case, for example, 
if the conference group had known 
more about White’s feelings and _atti- 
tudes. Data on the social activities of 
a work group and employees’ off-the- 
job activities also are often lacking. 
We have not yet found a way to get 
this information without the risk of 
adversely affecting relationships in the 
actuai work situation. 


Content of the Fourth Meeting 


At the fourth meeting the chairman 
gave the group the information they 
had asked for the week before. White 
was eligible for the section head job, 
but his chances of getting it were 
slim because he lacked professional 
training. There was no evidence, how- 
ever, that he expected to be pro- 
moted to the job. White and other 
unit heads were told about Brown’s 
promotion just before the action be- 
came official. Several group members 
said they still couldn’t be sure how 
White felt about Brown’s promotion. 
They said that evidence on this point 
was incomplete. 

The chairman pointed to the sev- 
eral causes listed on the blackboard 
and asked what Brown could do to 
correct the situation. One group mem- 
ber said, “Brown should tell White 
in no uncertain terms that he wants 
to be kept informed on certain mat- 
ters. He should spell out what kinds 
of things should be reported to him.” 
Another supervisor agreed with this 
approach. The resource person asked 
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what effect this would have on White. 
Several group members said _ they 
didn’t believe it would help. One said 
it might even put more distance be- 
tween Brown and White. Another 
said that if the men in White’s crew 
found out what happened they would 
consider Brown to be dictatorial. 


The Role-Playing Incident 


One supervisor said, “Brown should 
try to get closer to White. He should 
take the initiative rather than expect 
White to bend toward him.” Some- 
one asked him how this could be 
done. He said the first thing Brown 
should do is to have a long talk with 
White. Someone else asked what 
Brown should say to White. Before 
the supervisor could reply, the chair- 
man suggested that he assume he 
was Brown and talk to another group 
member who would be White. He said 
he would and another supervisor vol- 
unteered to be White. Two chairs 
were placed in front of the group and 
the two men sat facing each other. 

“Brown” began by saying there 
were some things going on that he 
wanted to talk about. He compliment- 
ed “White” on his good work and 
said he thought highly of him. He said 
that he himself was new on the job 
and had to depend a great deal on 
White and other supervisors for infor- 
mation about operations. He did not 
feel, however, that he was being told 
about some of the problems that arose 
and other things that happened. If 
White would keep him informed about 
these matters, he would appreciate it 
very much. After all, he said, they 
both had a job to do and could do it 
better by working together. “White” 
said very little although he seemed to 
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agree. “Brown” did not try to get a 
definite statement from him that he 
would cooperate. 

The chairman asked the group 
what they thought of “Brown’s” ap- 
proach. One member said “Brown” 
was too soft and too humble. Another 
said “Brown” played the sympathy 
angle which was improper. Others dis- 
agreed with these comments and said 
“Brown” had made a good start. 
“Brown” said he would follow up this 
talk by asking White’s advice as often 
as possible. If the advice was rea- 
sonably good he would take it. An- 
other member said Brown should take 
advantage of every opportunity to en- 
gage in small talk with White about 
things other than the job. He said he 
would hope that White would eventu- 
ally drop into Brown’s office to pass 
the time of day. 

A suggestion was made that Brown 
should help White find some way to 
get professional training. Another was 
that Brown should analyze his own 
thinking and behavior to see more 
clearly what effect they had on White. 
These and other suggestions were list- 
ed on the blackboard and discussed. 


Group Agreement Not Essential 


In this discussion, as in those of 
other conference groups, many kinds 
of corrective action are suggested. No 
attempt is made, however, to get group 
agreement. To do this would make 
focus in these conferences 
that of increasing skill in problem 
solving, which we do not intend to do. 
Another result of forcing agreement 
might be to shape the thinking of su- 
pervirors, which we wish to avoid. Or 
the other hand, by allowing many 
points of view to be expressed without 


the main 
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placing a value on them, we believe 
supervisors are more apt to broaden 
their frames of reference, which is one 
of our main goals. 

We should like to point out that the 
chairman set the stage for this discus- 
sion of corrective action by referring 
to causes suggested by the group. In 
the early meetings of a group, super- 
visors tend to make suggestions that 
are sometimes referred to as being 
“off the top of their heads.” Many of 
these suggested actions are stereo- 
types which supervisors probably have 
a habit of applying to any and all 
problem situations. Gradually, how- 
ever, they begin to draw upon their 
diagnosis as a source for determining 
suitable corrective action. 

Another point we would like to em- 
phasize is that we often ask how sug- 
gested actions will affect individuals 
or a group of employees. By focusing 
attention on the effects of supervisory 
action, we hope that supervisors will 
become more sensitive to the feelings 
and values of employees. 


Value of Role-Playing 


Roles are played out at this stage 
of the discussion whenever a “natural” 
opportunity arises, as happened in 
the Brown-White case. We have found 
that out 
clearly and precisely what a group 
member has in mind; or, as some- 
times happens, he discovers that his 
ideas sound vague and have not been 
well thought out. Playing roles also 
sparks the discussion by sharpening 
the differences in supervisors’ ways 
of dealing with employees. There are 
other advantages which are too well 
known to mention. — 

After discussing all suggestions for 
corrective action, the chairman asked 


role-playing brings more 
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what could be done to prevent simi- 
lar problems from arising in the fu- 
ture. Some members suggested that 
problems could be averted if manage- 
ment talked with all employees eligi- 
ble for promotion and explained fully 
why a given person had been selected 
for promotion. Some group members 
thought this should be done by talking 
with individuals. Others thought it 
would work as well if management 
talked with groups. The resource per- 
son asked what they thought of the 
idea of getting the views of em- 
ployees about a preferred candidate 
before making a firm decision. Sev- 
eral supervisors said this was imprac- 
tical and gave reasons why they 
thought so. 


Participants Expand Their Outlook 


In earlier stages of the discussion 
the focus has been the specific case 
to a large extent. When supervisors 
talk about action to prevent similar 
problems from arising, however, there 
is more opportunity to generalize. Our 
goal is that they will begin to think 
in terms of their own group relations. 
We have found that in most groups at 
least a few general notions about su- 
pervisory action evolve out of these 
discussions. In discussing the Brown- 
White case, for example, the need for 


giving careful consideration to the 
feelings of other employees when 


someone in the group is promoted was 
felt strongly by all supervisors. 
Talking about preventive action dif- 
fers from earlier of the 
case also because it takes a positive 
direction. Supervisors are no longer 
trying to correct a problem situation 
that has already developed. They are 
focusing attention on building and 
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maintaining healthy interpersonal re- 
lations which make a high level of 
group performance possible. We see 
this as the major goal of these con- 
ferences. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that this positive emphasis is 
not always given the weight we feel it 


should be. 


Four Cases Analyzed 


The group decided to conclude the 
series when the fourth case had been 
discussed. Altogether, 11 weekly meet- 
ings were held, each lasting one and 
one-half hours. Three cases in addi- 
tion to the Brown-White case were dis- 
cussed in later meetings. Two of these 
cases concerned relations between the 
supervisor and individual employees. 
The third involved relations between 
a supervisor and most employees in 
the group he supervised. This prob- 
lem situation arose because shift op- 
erators were leaving their posts be- 
fore being relieved. 

At the last meeting the resource 
person summarized the discussions of 
all the cases. In this summary he 
pointed out common elements in the 
cases and expanded on some of the 
general ideas that had evolved in the 
discussion. This summary had been 
suggested by the chairman earlier and 
the group expressed interest in it. 

Members of this group, like those 
in other groups, said that the meetings 
were helpful and they would like to 
take part in similar conferences in 
the future. There were few exceptions 
to this. In addition, members from 
one of the divisions represented gave 
supervisors under them an opportu- 
nity to take part in a later series of 
conferences. So far, people from each 
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of five levels of supervision in this 
division have had a series of meetings. 
Plans are now being made to extend 
the conferences to the next lower level 
which will include first-line 
visors and foremen. 

Supervisors’ opinions about these 
conferences usually have been ob- 
tained in individual and group inter- 
views with participants. This infor- 
mation has been supplemented by su- 
pervisors of participants and by per- 
sonnel officers who have day-to-day 
relations with participants. Our evi- 
dence indicates that nearly all super- 
visors who have taken part in the con- 
ferences have genuinely accepted 
them. 

What is there about these confer- 
ences that evokes favorable reactions 
from supervisors? We believe the 
answer is that supervisors may take 
part in them without feeling a threat 
to or a loss of personal status. Many 
experienced supervisors, we suspect, 
resist being trained in something they 
have been doing for years. Being 
asked or told to take some training 
implies that they are not fully com- 
petent supervisors. This may result in 
one of two reactions. They may feel 
a loss of personal status or they may 
perceive the request as a threat to 
their status. Either of these reactions 
usually will lead to their resisting ef- 
forts to train them. 

We think resistance to these confer- 
ences is weakened because the confer- 
ences are set up to minimize feelings 
that personal status is being lowered 
or threatened. One reason for this is 
that cyntrol of the discussion is largely 
in the supervisors’ hands. They de- 
cide what the content is to be by pro- 
viding and deciding on cases to be 


super- 
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discussed. As a group, they approve 
or disapprove what any individual 
says, without interference by the chair- 
man. Any member may assume the 
role of trainer for the others if they 
accept him as such. Also they con- 
trol the time, place, and duration of 
the meetings. In short, they are able 
to behave in ways that are consistent 
with what they perceive their status 
to be. 


Does Behavior of Supervisors Change? 


Though supervisor acceptance is es- 
sential, we do not believe it adequately 
reflects effectiveness of these confer- 
ences. What we need to know is how 
much supervision has improved. This 
requires estimating the change in su- 
pervisors’ on-the-job behavior that can 
be attributed to participation in the 
conferences. We have evidence of 
change in a few supervisors whose 
cases have been discussed in these 
meetings. Shortly after discussion of 
the Brown-White case was finished, 
for example, the supervisor who was 
given the fictitious name of Brown 
voluntarily told us the following: 


Since discussing the case, I have made 
a point to go around with White on the 
job more often. Usually we talk about 
the job—sort of small talk. A couple of 
days ago, he dropped in to tell me about 
a trip he was going to take. He didn’t 
have to, because he was taking the trip 
on his day off. I am trying to see if I 
can get a little closer to him. 


Nine months after the conferences 
ended, a personnel officer talked with 
Brown again. 


I feel the situation has not only im- 
proved considerably, but has been cor- 
rected as far as can reasonably be ex- 
pected. White now works as closely 
with me as other supervisors do. His 
relations with fellow supervisors and 
others are much better. 
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I have tried gradually to establish a 
closer working relationship between us. 
I have talked with him, in general terms, 
about keeping me fully informed about 
the job. In these talks, I emphasized 
that I didn’t want this information in 
order to make decisions myself, or be- 
cause I had any reservations about his 
judgment. I told him there were several 
reasons why I needed the information, 
the most important one being that what 
happened in his unit affected the work 
of other units. 

On several occasions, I have backed up 
White’s decisions. When I couldn’t, I 
took the time to explain fully. 

After I felt our relationship had im- 
proved, I have at times commented in 
an off-hand manner about his relations 
with others. When he has griped about 
others, I have listened and talked sym- 
pathetically with him. He seems to have 
overcome to a large extent his former 
habit of being overcritical. He also 
seems to have more of a feeling for the 
job as a whole rather than thinking 
mostly in terms of his own unit. Maybe 
it is happening by sharing his problems 
with me or just getting things off his 
chest. 

I got some very good ideas as well as 
inspiration from the group discussion 
of this case. 


Conclusion 


It seems obvious to us that this su- 
pervisor gained not only helpful ideas 
but self-confidence from the discus- 
sion of his problem. His attitude to- 
ward White certainly changed be- 
tween the time he submitted the prob- 
lem and discussion ended. This, in 
turn, brought about a new approach 
to White which seems to have resulted 
in changed behavior on White’s part. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
point out that this kind of evaluation 
has limited application. It can be 
used only in evaluating change in su- 
pervisors whose problems are dis- 
cussed, and then only when the prob- 
lems are current. We have not yet 
found an effective way to evaluate 
change in all participants. 








. . » While formal programs of supervisory de- 
velopment have become widespread in recent 
years, there has been a conspicuous lag in the 
measurement of results. Summarizing the prog- 
ress made thus far in this field, the author pro- 
poses a method of evaluation that will be of 
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A PERENNIAL PROBLEM facing any or- 
ganization which undertakes a_pro- 
gram for developing supervisors or 
managers is that of determining the 
effectiveness of the program. It is 
the purpose of this paper to analyze 
the problem and to propose a system 
of evaluation. The information pre- 
sented is based upon the writer’s ex- 
perience in conducting such programs, 
and upon a review of the literature on 
the subject. The proposed system is 
oriented toward evaluation of the 
program from the standpoint of man- 
agement and is designed to be useful 
to a trainer in planning a program. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of evaluating a super- 
visory development program is two- 
fold. First, a development program is 


one means or “tool” for improving 
the effectiveness of the organization, 
and the usefulness of this tool should 
be appraised. Second, “what causes 
what,” or the differential effects of 
various phases of the program, should 
be determined. The latter is especial- 
ly important in a field such as super- 


visory development, where little is 
known concerning basic principles 


and where, accordingly, there is a 
special need for clues on what changes 
could be made in the program to im- 
prove its effectiveness. These two pur- 
poses are, of course, interrelated, since 
determination of causal or differential 
factors in the program also requires 
determination of the over-all impact 
of the program. 

An effective design of a system for 
evaluating the impact of a supervisory 
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development program upon the ef- 
fectiveness of the organization has 
been described by Canter (7)!. It 
requires two groups of employees 
matched in terms of factors relating 
to the training program (such as kind 
of work being performed, present 
abilities or skills, climate in which 
the work is performed, etc.) and with 
each large enough to provide reliable 
statistical information. The standing 
of each group on a pertinent perform- 
ance variable is determined. One 
group receives the training, and final- 
ly both are measured on the original 
performance variable. It is expected 
that each group will show improve- 
ment in its standing on the second 
measurement as compared with the 
first, due to the growth or change that 
takes place regardless of training. The 
difference between the two groups in 
the amount of change reflected by 
the before-and-after measures is con- 
sidered to be the consequence of the 
training program. 

Application of this evaluation de- 
sign involves two types of problems: 
(1) establishment of meaningful and 
measurable criteria of performance; 
and (2) the opportunity to manipu- 
late or control groups of supervisors 
in such a way that the experimental 
design can be carried out. Both of 
these have proved difficult obstacles 
to overcome. Most of the evaluation 
studies reported in the literature 
which utilize an experimental design 
(e.g., 6, 22, 23) make before-and- 
after measurements by means of writ- 
ten tests or attitude questionnaires. It 





1For simplicity, the design as summarized above 
is that usually referred to, and does not include 
the “extension” Canter suggests. (The numbers 
in parenthesis correspond to references in the 
Bibliography on p. 346 f.) 
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is obvious that the use of such mea- 
surements involves the assumption 
that changes in standing on the test 
or questionnaire are correlated with 
improvements on the job. However, 
this assumption is a highly question- 
able one; changes on test scores oc- 
cur without changes in job behavior. 
The criterion problem, therefore, be- 
comes that of developing measures 
which either are directly related or 
can be shown to be indirectly related 
to changes in organizational effective- 
ness. This is a difficult task, especial- 
ly in organizations such as a research 
and development activity, where there 
is no readily measurable product. 

The second requirement of rigorous 
evaluation—that involving the experi- 
mental design—is likewise a difficult 
one to meet. In most organizations it 
is practically impossible to obtain 
groups which can be matched in such 
a manner that all factors other than 
the incidence of training are con- 
trolled. To get management approval 
for training people in one unit and 
not in another, to locate work units 
that are comparable in relevant re- 
spects and are also large enough to 
yield dependable data, etc., is seldom 
easy. 

It is perhaps the difficulty of mak- 
ing an accurate evaluation of the im- 
pact of the program upon organiza- 
tional effectiveness (on the one hand) 
and the failure to recognize the im- 
portance of the “what causes what” 
type of evaluation (on the other) 
that accounts for the fact that in most 
cases reported in the literature” evalu- 


2A recent survey indicated that only one com- 
pany in 40 had made any scientific measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of supervisory train- 
ing. (14, p. 338.) 
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ation is made on the basis of the 
impressions of the participants, of the 
training staff, or of management. This 
is compatible with the conclusion 
reached by Castle (8), a British psy- 
chologist who reported in 1952 that 
“. .. in spite of an exhaustive search 
of the literature (a bibliography of 
467 items relating to supervision has 
been compiled . . .) no case has been 
found of any systematic attempt to 
measure supervisory performance be- 
fore and after training, quite apart 
from having the control group re- 
quired by the design” (p. 164, italics 
mine). We are therefore faced with 
the question of just what evaluation 
can be made of a program in any 
given organization. 


SOME COMMONLY USED 
METHODS OF EVALUATION 


Before examining the question fur- 
ther, it will perhaps be worthwhile to 
review the types of evaluation which 
have been made by some prominent 
organizations or training groups. 


Methods Used by the Harvard Group 


The Harvard Business School has 
published extensively on the subject 
of developing supervisors. The best 
sources of information on evaluation 
methods used by this group are the 
“interim statement” of those involved 
in the program (2) and the more re- 
cent book on the case method as such 
(18). In the first reference, both 
Roethlisberger and Andrews discuss 
the effectiveness of the case method of 
training; the second presents the 
rationale of the training method, al- 
though so far as we have been able 
to determine no member of the group 


raises the specific question of meth- 
odology of evaluation. 


In commenting on currently used 
“popular” training programs, Roeth- 
lisberger raises two questions: “How 
successful are they?” and “Upon what 
assumptions are they based?” In 
answer to the first question he calls 
attention to what goes on in such 
training. “They raise loaded ques- 
tions, give facile answers, indulge in 
platitudes, present principles that can- 
not be applied to concrete situations 

..”, etc. That is, he appears to be 
evaluating such training in terms of 
the logical and psychological appropri- 
ateness of what is done in them. And, 
of course, he makes certain assump- 
tions himself in determining what is 
or is not psychologically “appropri- 
ate.” He then sets up his own goals 
for supervisory development (“more 
educated people,” whom he describes 
[2, p. 180]), and outlines a program 
designed to lead to these goals. 

In another chapter, Andrews de- 
scribes a specific training program 
carried out in an industrial concern, 
and then raises the question of “what 
happened.” In answer, he states, “A 
description of what happened must 
necessarily be a personal account. I 
report here my own _ observations 
based on what I saw, heard, and have 
since deduced, and what has been 
reported to me by the company.” (2, 
p. 197.) He then describes what he 
saw (“... or perhaps thought I saw 
because I wished to see it”) happen- 
ing during the week of training. Other 
sections of tne “interim statement,” 
and large sections of the book by Mc- 
Nair describe the principles or ra- 
tionale of the training approach of 
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the Harvard group. It is largely in 
terms of the extent to which these 
principles are applied that they evalu- 
ate training programs. The case of 
Tony, a foreman whom Zaleznik (27) 
observed in a training program and 
on the job is to some extent an ex- 
ception to this method of evaluation. 
It is obvious in the report of what 
happened to Tony in his day-to-day 
activity that he got no help from the 
training he received. However, the 
report hardly provided the basis for 
concluding, as Zaleznik did, that 
training by the case method—or any 
other method—would solve Tony’s 
problems. 


Some Approaches Used in Industry 


1. Aluminum Company of Canada: 
The human relations training program 
which this company has developed 
during the last several years has been 
designed “to increase the individual’s 
capacities to work effectively with 
others—his superiors, his associates, 
and his subordinates.” (26, p. 140.) 
The course has included the use of 
case studies, role playing, slides as a 
means of training in communications, 
and demonstrations of the dynamics 
of human perception. Evaluation of 
the program was undertaken on a 
systematic basis and became an in- 
tegral part of the design of the pro- 
gram. As a means of determining the 
extent to which the case study ses- 
sions had improved trainees’ abilities 
to analyze concrete problems and to 
work out a practical set of recor- 
mended actions, a comparison was 
made between their hanaling of a 
case before and at the end of the 
program. This was done by asking 
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each trainee to write out his analysis 
and recommendations on a case which 
was given to him in writing. Each 
paper was then scored in terms of the 
rigidity, shallowness, and vagueness 
shown in the analysis of problems, 
and the extent to which feelings, atti- 
tudes, motives, etc., of individuals in 
the case were taken into considera- 
tion. An attitude questionnaire was 
also administered after the second 
and again after the last case discus- 
sion to secure some qualitative mea- 
sure of change in certain attitudes 
believed to be affected by the case 
method. The changes in the trainees’ 
original attitudes, as indicated on the 
questionnaire, were then correlated 
with the individual’s progress on the 
test case. In addition, trainees were 
asked to fill out an anonymous gen- 
eral questionnaire at the end of the 
program, which asked them to say 
what they thought they had got out 
of various parts of the course and to 
comment on such questions as length, 
pace, and structure of the program. 
2. Standard Oil of New Jersey’: 
This company has had a supervisory 
training program on an_ organized 
basis for 30 years. The only evalua- 
tion of the program (as reported) is 
periodic evaluation of the job per- 
formance of the individuals who par- 
ticipate in the program. This evalua- 
tion is made by the participant’s su- 
pervisors by means of rating scales. 


2A handbook of management developnient pre 
pared in 1952 by the American Management 
Association (9) describes the executive develop- 
ment programs currently in operation in 17 
corporations. According to George B. Corless 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, writing in the 
foreword of the book, the programs described 
are “. . . the most successful and scientific ap- 
proaches to the problem of . improving pres- 
ent managerial performance.”’ Information given 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this section was based 
upon this book. 
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3. Detroit Edison Company: In 
this company, too, evaluation is made 
in terms of changes in the job per- 
formance of individual supervisors as 
determined periodically by a group of 
his superiors. Operational statistics 
(data on turnover in the supervisor’s 
unit, his production record, etc.) are 
one source of information considered 
in the evaluation. In addition, the 
reactions to each supervisor are ob- 
tained from the employees in his unit 
through an employee opinion poll. As 
a further measure, the reactions of 
participants to specific phases of the 
program are obtained through a series 
of group meetings.* 


A PROPOSED METHOD 
OF EVALUATION 


It is proposed that the following 
questions should be asked about a 
supervisory development program and 
that answers to them should be con- 
sidered systematically, providing an 
evaluation of the program. 

The criteria which the proposed 
evaluation system attempts to meet 
are (a) that it contribute informa- 
tion of the two sorts mentioned earlier 
(the extent to which the program 
contributes to the effectiveness of the 
organization, and the differential ef- 
fects of parts or phases of the pro- 
gram); (b) that it be usable or ap- 
plicable in the organizational setting; 
and (c) that it be a rigorous method 
of measurement. 

It will be noted that the proposed 
system includes evaluation from two 
different points of reference. In the 
first section it involves a direct evalua- 
*A thorough study of the problem of evaluation 
is now being undertaken by Detroit Edison in 


conjunction with the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan. 
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tion of the extent to which the goals 
of the program are met, and suggests 
what can be done to maximize the 
thoroughness of an evaluation using 
the experimental design, even when 
the conditions necessary for the full 
use of this method cannot be met. The 
questions in the second section focus 
upon evaluation in terms of the pro- 
cess or methodology of the training 
program itself. This second type of 
evaluation is not specifically discussed 
in the literature, but appears to be the 
kind Roethlisberger (2) and to some 
extent the National Training Labora- 
tory (11) are actually using. This 
type of evaluation appears to deserve 
more attention than it is ordinarily 
given in the literature, partly because 
it is an important type of evaluation, 
as we believe will become clearer 
later, partly because it is of a type 
that can readily be used by manage- 
ment, and partly because it contrib- 
utes information concerning the dif- 
ferential effects of the training pro- 
gram. 


Evaluating Impact Upon the 
Organization 


1. What direct evidence has been, 
or can be, obtained concerning the 
impact the program is having upon 
the organization? In other words, has 
an experimental method—or some 
modification of one—been applied, 
and if so what were the findings? 

This question implies that an ade- 
quate job of conducting the program 
has been done only if an experimental 
method of evaluation has been ap- 
plied in as rigorous a form as the 
situation permitted. The basis for this 
proposal is the fact that attempting 
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to change the attitudes, beliefs, or be- 
havior of people is a serious under- 
taking, not only from the financial 
but also from the ethical point of 
view. It is the responsibility of a 
person who attempts to do this to 
have as much knowledge as he can 
concerning what and how he is doing 
(5). 

Information for appraising the pro- 
gram in terms of this criterion can be 
obtained by inspection of the records 
or reports prepared by the training 
unit. It then becomes necessary to 
interpret such information. In this 
respect, Drought (10) seems to take 
a realistic position. He points out 
that one cannot hold out for informa- 
tion that “. . . has passed the gamut 
of strictly scientific analysis.” Instead, 
“we can use whatever devices, tech- 
niques or materials are available to 
measure success . . . always with al- 
lowance for the nature of the data 
in the process of interpretation” (p. 
17). The point being suggested here 
is that it is not justifiable to make no 
evaluation, or to use only measures 
or criteria which lend themselves to 
statistical and experimental manipula- 
tion even if they are only remotely 
related to the goals of the program, 
just because it is difficult or impos- 
sible to make a “strictly scientific” 
analysis. 

If this point of view is accepted, 
then it becomes possible to use any 
of a large number of available criteria 
for evaluating a program. In some 
organizations it is possible to utilize 
direct indices of productivity, such as 
the number of work units completed, 
or the amount of time required per 
work unit. In most organizations 
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turnover is a relevant and available 
measure (10). Number of accidents, 
number of grievances, amount of 
waste or spoilage (17), and the mo- 
rale of employees as indicated on an 
attitude survey (3) are also direct 
measures of organizational effective- 
ness in some situations. 

Ratings of unit productivity can be 
made by executives in a position to 
judge several units of the organization 
(21), and ratings of the performance 
of supervisors can be made by the 
supervisor himself, his supervisor, a 
subordinate, or a peer. While such 
measures are less direct than those 
mentioned previously, in that their 
use assumes the relevance of the meas- 
ures, they have the advantage of be- 
ing available in any organization. 

Measures still less direct (in that 
their relationship with job behavior 
has to be assumed or independently 
established) are the following: role- 
playing, or the person’s ability—in a 
simulated situation (8)—to cope with 
a practical problem involving either 
a group or an individual; leaderless 
group discussion, or the ability to 
function effectively in a problem-solv- 
ing group which has no designated 
leader (16); analysis of a case or of 
a film (20); and written tests or 
questionnaires (6, 7, 21, 22, 23, 26). 

All of the measures mentioned 
above can be applied both before and 
after the training is given, and it 
would appear that in any organiza- 
tion information could be collected on 
at least one. The difficulty - still 
remains, however, of determining 
whether changes in the measurements 
after the training as compared to be- 
fore the training are consequences of 
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the course. Despite the difficulties 
mentioned earlier, much more can be 
done to control other factors than is 
usually the case. For instance, train- 
ing is frequently given to supervisors 
in one organizational unit at a time. 
Even if the units in questions are 
not strictly comparable, executives or 
staff specialists who are familiar with 
both units can judge whether or not 
factors other than the incidence of 
training influence the two units dif- 
ferently during the training period. 
What is being proposed is, again, that 
while the training staff should do the 
best it can to approach a “strictly 
scientific” analysis, it is not justifiable 
to avoid evaluation merely because all 
conditions for experimental analysis 
cannot be met. 


This leads us to suggest another 
kind of criterion which can be used 
with some validity; judgment by the 
trainee and by his supervisor con- 
cerning whether or not any changes 
took place as a result of the program 
(21). This measure does not lend 
itself to before-and-after comparisons, 
but it has at least the validity of being 
a pooling of the evaluations which 
each person concerned undoubtedly 
makes informally after a training pro- 
gram is completed (4). 

We can sum up the proposal being 
made here by saying that (a) some 
evaluation of the over-all effects of 
the training should be made, and it 
should be as rigorous as the situation 
permits; and (b) evaluation which 
fails to meet the requirements of the 
ideal experimental design can still be 
meaningful. With respect to the latter 
point, it is perhaps important to view 
the training program in its actual 
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setting—as one of the many programs 
or processes an organization uses to 
accomplish its ends. It can be judged 
by the criteria, whatever they are, 
used in evaluating other programs of 
the organization, such as the value of 
consultants, employee service pro- 
grams, systems for management con- 
trol, etc. The need for management 
appraisal is thus not peculiar to the 
training program—a fact which man- 
agement as well as trainers sometimes 
seems to overlook. 


Evaluating the Training Process Itself 


The questions proposed in this sec- 
tion involve evaluation of the program 
in terms of appropriateness of the 
steps taken in conducting the pro- 
gram, and in terms of what was found 
to happen in the process. 

1. Were the goals of the program 
clear? Unless goals are clearly known 
by the training staff, it is unlikely 
that the program was clearly focused, 
or that maximum consideration was 
given to designing the best program 
which could be planned to meet the 
existing needs of the organization. 
For example, a course in conference 
leadership might have contributed to 
improved relationships among the par- 
ticipants—something that may have 
been found to be a need of the 
organization. different 
course, such as one oriented around 
methods of effective communications 
between two people, might have been 
the most effective means for attaining 


this goal. 


However, a 


Information concerning the clarity 
of program goals can be obtained in 
most situations by discussion with the 
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trainer and from a study of the re- 
corder’s reports of meetings. 

2. Were the changes which the pro- 
gram attempted to effect in the par- 
ticipants’ behavior determined from a 
valid analysis of the needs of the or- 
ganization? It is obvious that, re- 
gardless of the extent to which the 
program accomplishes its established 
goals, it will contribute little to the 
organization unless the attainment of 
such goals is important in improving 
the effectiveness of the organization. 
For example, it is popular in many 
organizations to offer courses in con- 
ference leadership. No matter how 
effective the course is, it is not likely 
to contribute enough to the operation 
of the organization to justify the ex- 
pense unless conference leadership is 
a job requirement, or anticipated job 
requirement, of the participants. 

Evaluation of a program on the 
basis of this criterion can be made by 
studying the steps actually followed 
in the development of the program. 
Such questions as the following are 
pertinent: Was the question of need 
for supervisory development deliber- 
ately considered? What sources of in- 
formation were tapped in determin- 
ing this? Was the question of who 
needs what deliberately explored? 

3. Were the modes of behavior 
and the points of view learned in the 
program consistent with what the par- 
ticipants learned through their daily 
contacts with their supervisors and 
with management policy? 

A study by Maier (20) demon- 
strated the importance of this ques- 
tion as a criterion. He found that a 
certain training program actually re- 
sulted in decreased efficiency in job 
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performance. This was apparently 
because the supervisors were unable 
to apply what they had learned, since 
it was a method of operation which 
was unacceptable to the trainees’ su- 
pervisor. It is perhaps obvious that 
unless the training program is geared 
into or oriented around the policy 
which management sets for the or- 
ganization, the program is not likely 
to provide the kind of changes in 
supervisory practices which will con- 
tribute to the effective operation of 
the organization (5). 

Evaluation of the program in terms 
of this criterion can be made by de- 
termining to what extent and in what 
way supervisors in all echelons above 
those receiving the training are famil- 
iar with and actively support it; 
whether or not management has a 
consistent policy of operation and 
whether this policy is known by those 
responsible for the program; and 
whether the participants find any dis- 
crepancy between what they learned 
in the program and what they learn 
from day-to-day contact with their 
supervisors. 

4. Was consideration given to the 
need for dividing over-all goals into 
sub-goals? If this need was found to 
exist, was the sequence for accom- 
plishing sub-goals a valid one? 

This criterion is important because 
the over-all goal of a supervisory 
development program is to induce 
specific desirable changes in the job 
behavior of supervisors, or (looking 
at the same changes in another frame 
of reference) changes in the operation 
of work units. Such change is a very 
complex process, requiring the ac- 
éumulation of information, develop- 
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ment of concepts, changes in values, 
etc. (5). Hence it has been found 
important that the goal be approached 
by steps or a series of sub-goals, cer- 
tain of which are psychologically 
precedent to others. For example, it 
is generally recognized that higher 
echelons should receive training be- 
fore (or at least simultaneously with) 
lower echelons; consequently, a first 
step or sub-goal is to train higher 
echelons first. There is also consider- 
able evidence that a “softening up” 
or sensitizing process should precede 
the presentation of factual informa- 
tion concerning company policy (5). 
That is, a discussion of how things 
are currently being done, what types 
of tasks are causing difficulties to 
supervisors, how supervisors see them- 
selves, etc., can both help to show 
what kind of factual material should 
be presented and make the supervisor 
more capable of absorbing and utiliz- 
ing the factual material which is 
presented. 

The extent to which this type of 
planning or goal-setting is being done 
in the supervisory development pro- 
gram of a given organization can be 
determined by a study of the pro- 
grams being conducted and by dis- 
cussion with the trainer and partici- 
pants. Whether an appropriate break- 
down is made, and whether or not 
long-range planning is being done, 
will be apparent from such a study. 

5. How well has it been determined 
that the training design for each 
phase of the program is the best one 
(in terms of potential effectiveness, 
cost, time, etc.) for accomplishing the 
sub-goals? 


The importance of this criterion is 
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obvious from the example 
the discussion of question 3 above. 
There are many training methods 
currently in use (case study, group- 
centered discussion, individual consul- 
tation, lectures, academic courses off 
plant, etc.). Hence it is important to 
determine which offers the greatest 
promise of attaining the goals in ques- 
tion. 


given in 


Methods for evaluating a program on the 
basis of this criterion include the 
mination of: 


deter- 


(1) How the method used compares with 
what other recognized organizations are 
doing. (While this is surely no valid indi- 
cation in itself, it provides clues concern- 
ing what can be done, and increases the 
perspective of the trainer.) 

(2) Whether or not there is a clear 
rationale for the plan being followed (this 
method is one used by the Harvard Group). 

(3) The extent to which there is evidence 
from the literature that the method being 
used is the most promising one to use 
under the circumstances. (While, as al- 
ready indicated, the research which has 
been reported concerning the effectiveness 
of programs has not been rigorous, studies 
have been made which support certain gen- 
eralizations concerning attitude and _be- 
havior change and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. An example is the generalization that 
change in a person’s behavior is more like- 
ly to occur and be retained if it results 
from a decision in which the individual 
participated than if it is recommended to 
the individual by an expert or considered 
in a discussion which did not result in a 
decision. The more the training program 
applies such generalizations or principles, 
the more likely it is to be effective.) 

6. Were predictions concerning 
what would happen in training ses- 
sions made on the basis of what re- 
search has shown should happen if 
learning occurs, and were these pre- 
dictions, if made, checked with what 
actually did happen? 

That is, such things as attendance, 
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extent of participation, degree of in- 
formality, extent of rationalization or 
generalization of subject-matter, reac- 
tions of members of the meeting, etc., 
follow certain patterns in meetings 
that are conducive to change on the 
part of members. What is suggested 
is that the trainer determine as best 
he can from the literature what this 
pattern should be, and then check 
whether or not his group or class 
deviates from this pattern. In this 
way the trainer can check on the ap- 
propriateness of day-by-day or month- 
to-month occurrences and can obtain 
clues as to changes which should be 
made during the training process it- 
self. The much-used post-meeting re- 
action form is one means of deter- 
mining what is going on in a group; 
other measures include the impres- 
sions of the observer and of the train- 
ing staff, and reactions of participants 
as obtained through informal inter- 
views, etc.5 The extent to which those 
responsible for a_ given training 
course are using this in-process meth- 
od of improving the course can be 
determined by discussion with the 
trainer, and by review of the course 
records. 


=_ 


7. Did the training staff learn from 
its own experience? 


Since there is at present only a 
small body of knowledge concerning 
the problem of bringing about 
changes in attitudes and behavior, it 
is not surprising to find mistakes be- 
ing made in the planning and carry- 
ing out of a supervisory development 


5 These are measures that were used by National 

Training Laboratory and Western Training 
Laboratory, and the function suggested here is 
that for which they are used by these training 
laboratories. 
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program. However, it is not ordinarily 
excusable for a trainer to repeat mis- 
takes he has made. Thus it is perti- 
nent to the evaluation of a program 
to obtain an answer to this question. 

8. Did the program design include 
methods for helping supervisors apply 
on the job what they learned? 

There is evidence (5) that this is 
a substantial problem which a super- 
visor faces, and therefore that it 
should be dealt with. Information 
pertinent to this criterion, again, can 
be gleaned from a study of the train- 
ing design and by discussion with 
trainers and participants. 


Integration and Interpretation of Data 


Once information is accumulated 
about a program by obtaining answers 
to as many as possible of the ques- 
tions listed above, it is necessary to 
integrate and interpret the findings. 
A pattern analysis must be made. 
A form which has been found useful 
in making such an analysis is shown 
on the opposite page. The actual form, 
of course, provides more space for the 
completion of items. 

The validity of the proposed system 
stems primarily from the consistency 
and implications of data from the 
whole group of questions. Thus, the 
analysis of the pattern becomes an 
important step in the evaluation pro- 
cess. If the answers obtained from 
different questions are consistent, and 
if they point in the same direction, 
the evaluation takes on validity even 
though each question in itself is a 
weak indicator. If inconsistencies are 
found, they provide clues concern- 
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ing what is happening and provide 
the basis for further analysis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The method of evaluation proposed 
above can perhaps be put in_per- 
spective by comparing it with an en- 
gineering project. In developing a 
new motor, for example, the final 
criterion of the project’s effectiveness 
is the performance of the completed 
motor. However, this criterion can- 
not be applied until the project is 
completed, and it is obviously not the 
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at the project group, undoubtedly 
asks such questions as how well the 
principles available on the subject 
were utilized in drawing up designs, 
how well the project manager knew 
the specifications set for the motor, 
etc. In other words, management asks 
questions which serve to evaluate 
work on the project during the process 
of constructing the motor. 

This paper proposes that these two 
types of evaluation (how well the 
product meets the needs for which 
it was built, and the appropriateness 
of the processes used in developing 


only one used to evaluate work on 
the project. Management, in looking 


it) can and should be applied to the 
evaluation of a training program. 
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Decisive Factors in Hiring—A Survey 


WHILE MANY of the criteria used by employers in evaluating job candidates may 
be present in almost every hiring situation, it seems probable that the degree 
of importance attached to any such factor may vary widely according to the 
nature of the job in question. Some interesting facts on this type of “weighting,” 
as it applies in the case of engineeringvand science graduates seeking employment 
with West Coast companies, have emerged from a study recently completed by 
Alfred L. Johnson, Jr., a graduate student at the California Institute of Technology. 

In the survey, 149 employers who were registered with the CalTech Alumni 
Placement Office were asked to evaluate each of a group of 11 “rating factors” 
in terms of its degree of influence on their hiring decisions. 

Overall, “personality” was rated first in importance by tke majority of the 
respondents—a finding which may be partly accounted for by the fact that, 
presumably, all applicants were known to possess at least the minimum technical 
qualifications for the positions for which they were being interviewed. Next in 
order of importance came faculty recommendations, followed in turn by interest 
in company; specific option or field of preparation (e.g., mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, physics) which in certain types of position, such as sales, 
is of relatively minor importance; grades (this factor’s importance may be in- 
fluenced by the applicant’s extracurricular activities, etc.); general appearance; 
previous work experience (in part-time and summer jobs); student activities; 
personal references (of special importance in jobs requiring security clearance) ; 
whether the applicant worked his way through college; and degree to which the 
applicant has prepared himself for the interview—e.g., by familiarizing himself 
with company literature. 








. . . Outstanding among companies that are giv- 
ing serious attention to management develop- 
ment is Canadian Marconi, whose unusually com- 
prehensive program—and the top-management 
thinking behind it—are discussed here. 


A Blueprint for Management 


Development 


Case History of the Canadian Marconi Program 


S. M. FINLAYSON 


President 
Canadian Marconi Company 


AT CANADIAN MARCONI management 
feels that there are six factors under- 
lying all planning, co-ordination, de- 
cision-making, and human relations. 

These factors, which also constitute 
the basic tools for management de- 
velopment, are an understanding of 
(1) how we learn; (2) 
ceive information; 
uate; (4) 
(5) how 


how we re- 
(3) how we eval- 
reach decisions; 
“ve communicate; and (6) 
man’s desires and needs. 

To gain continuing knowledge of 
these factors, Marconi leans heavily 
on new developments in the manage- 
ment, research, and academic fields. 


how we 


Know-about and Know-how 


Marconi’s management development 
program grew out of our managers’ 
need for better methods and greater 
skills to handle increasingly complex 
problems. It is based on the convic- 
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tion that each member of our com- 
pany has the potential to cope with 
the difficult jobs of tomorrow, pro- 
vided he is equipped with the tools. 
The program is comprised of two 
phases. The first, which is concerned 
with increasing our “know-about,” in- 
cludes taking steps to: 

1. Know about new methods of 
management, no matter where 
they may be developed; 

2. Know about methods used by 
other companies; 

3. Know about our people, their 
capacities, and their individual 
characteristics ; 

4. Know about 
techniques; 


communication 
5. Know about new developments 
in understanding people. 
This “know-about” program is con- 
current with the other half of Mar- 
coni’s effort, which is concerned with 


BLUEPRINT FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


increasing our “know-how.” This 
aspect of the program seeks to en- 
large our 
1. Know-how in learning, observ- 
ing, writing, planning, read- 
ing, evaluating, decision-making, 
speaking, and listening; 
2. Know-how in 
people; 
3. Know-how in personal thinking, 
or, more specifically, emotional 
control. 


These principles, outlined above, 


working with 


are the only formalization of the 
Canadian Marconi Company man- 
agement development process. Any 


project which legitimately falls within 
them may, at any time, become a 
part of the process. 

Some of the methods used to in- 
crease both “know-about” and “know- 
how” are the following: 


1. Inventory and Appraisal 


Canadian Marconi, aware of the 
continuing expansion, changing con- 
ditions, and increasing complexity of 
business methods, constantly reviews 
its organizational structure. To allow 
for these factors, as well as retirement, 
movements out of the company, etc., 
organization charts are brought up 
to date at regular intervals. The charts 
are color-coded to 
vidual’s 


show each indi- 
level in the development 
process and possible line of progres- 
sion. Accompanying this organiza- 
tion analysis is a careful delineation 
of the area of responsibility of each 
position on the chart. To be effective 
this must be reviewed often. 

Step 2 in this phase of the de- 
velopment process is an analysis of 
the performance of each man in each 
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position. For this purpose Marconi 
uses a rating form which is divided 
into three main categories: (a) job 
qualifications; (b) management quali- 
fications; and (c) personal qualifica- 
tions. 

Each of these main divisions is 
sub-divided into several factors, with 
about six questions per factor. These 
questions are made as descriptive as 
possible in the hope of avoiding sub- 
jectivity. Space is provided with each 
factor for a summary and an opinion 
as to whether the ratee might profit by 
emphasis on this factor in the develop- 
ment process. 

These forms are filled out individ- 
ually by the man being rated and his 
superior. These two forms are then 
studied by a correlating team of four 
men. Their analysis is reported to the 
superior who then talks to the ratee. 
In this way three main objectives are 
accomplished: 

1. The man tells how he sees his 

performance. 

2. The superior tells how he sees 
the man. 

3. Both make suggestions as to 
how the developmert process 
might help make the perform- 
ance more effective. 

Two major benefits, which are im- 
plied, but not explicitly stated above, 
are the clarification of thinking of 
both men during the process of eval- 
uation and a great increase in consmu- 
nication potential after the superior- 
ratee interview. 

This analysis of performance tech- 
nique is most effective when every- 
one feels that the basic purpose is to 
help the individual through a plan 
aimed at constantly increasing his ef- 
fectiveness. 
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2. Scientific Management 


There is a constant stream of men 
from the management group attend- 
ing courses, workshops, and seminars 
given by such bodies as the American 
Management Association, the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, McGill Uni- 
versity, etc. These sessions help give 
Marconi people the benefits of direct 
discussion with staff members of other 
companies and also expose them to 
the latest methods of scientific man- 
agement. 

The head of the development de- 
partment co-ordinates these trips and 
himself attends courses at such places 
as the Institute of General Semantics, 
The Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Learning through Discussion 
Seminars by Dr. Cantor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and The Industrial 
Relations Department of M.I.T. 


3. Off-the-Job-Conferences 


A notable feature of the develop- 
ment process is conferences initiated 
by five days of study away from the 
job, usually at a resort hotel in the 
Laurentian Mountains north of Mon- 
treal. These conferences are followed 
up on the job with a weekly session 
of three hours over a 24-week period. 
So far as possible, each group is 
selected from a cross section of com- 
pany functions within adjacent levels 
of management. The group studies 
through discussion, experiment, role- 
playing, etc., and the diversification 
of backgrounds assists greatly in de- 
veloping communication. These con- 
ferences may be led by a member of 
our own staff or by an outside con- 
sultant. 

The accent in these off-the-job con- 
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ferences is on personal development. 
Operating on the assumption that each 
man uses only a small portion of his 
potential, these conferences are de- 
signed to show new methods for 
learning, gaining information, relating 
information, making and testing de- 
cisions, speaking, and listening. 

In conjunction with these confer- 
ences, each man is given a series of 
books on relevant topics. In addition, 
a comprehensive reading list in this 
area is prepared for those who wish 
to continue their study. 

Using the same basic ideas as the 
off-the-job conferences, in-plant con- 
ferences for foremen are conducted in 
human relations training and work 
simplification. These discussions occur 
weekly over a period of 20 weeks. 
The material for these conferences is 
drawn from work done in the fields 
of industrial relations, psychology, 
general semantics, group dynamics, 
teaching-learning, perception, philoso- 
phy, etc., and is being constantly ex- 
panded. 


4. Skill Sessions 


Those parts of the development 
process discussed so far deal chiefly 
with information, or “know-about.” In 
order to turn some of that “know- 
about” into “know-how,” we estab- 
lished the “skill sessions.” 

Those men who have attended at 
least one scientific management course 
and one of the job conferences join a 


group of approximately a dozen 
others who practice some of the 
skills they “know about.” These 


groups meet for a two-hour period 
twice monthly. 
Using such techniques as a variant 
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of the “incident process” of case 
study as developed by Paul Pigors of 
M.I.T., role-playing, disciplined-plan- 
ning groups, developed by Dr. Sam 
Bois of Montreal,* listening exercises, 
and diagramming problems, the group 
practices and gains confidence in new 
tools. Each session is completely tape- 
recorded and afterward analyzed. The 
direction of each discussion is de- 
termined by what type of practice the 
group wants or appears to need most. 

Some of the problems considered 
by the skill sessions are drawn from 
published case studies, while others 
are problems currently confronting 
the company. 

The skill sessions help to transform 
uncertainty in using a new method 
on a firing-line problem into the con- 
fidence that derives from experience. 


5. Professional Appraisal and 
Counseling 


In order that Marconi may have an 
over-all view of those making up its 
management group and that the men 
themselves may gain further assistance 
in personal achievement, each mem- 
ber of the management group from 
President to Foreman is professionally 
appraised. These appraisals are made 
by the Director of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Department. 


* The disciplined-planning group is made up of 
line managers acting in a staff function. The 
group is limited in size to seven. A modera 
tor outlines the question in such a way that 
it is not limiting or directive. The group, 
with the help of the moderator, disciplines it- 
self in analyzing the situation in two definite 
phases: (1) Information-gathering. No opinions, 
inferences, value judgments, or tentative con- 
clusions are accepted during this phase. (2) 
Correlation and conclusion. The group relates 
the factual information assembled, and the 
moderator diagrams this on chalk boards. In- 
ferences are made from the interrelated in- 
formation, some conclusions are evolved, and 
a suggested plan of action is outlined. 
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Before any supervisory position is 
filled, individuals being considered 
are appraised, providing this has not 
been done previously. 


6. On-the-Job Coaching 


Staff members are individually as- 
sisted in applying some of their new 
skills by periodic visits from outside 
consultants and, on a more-or-less 
continuous basis, by a staff counsellor. 
The function of this coaching is not 
to suggest solutions to the individual 
but rather to help him apply his skills 
more effectively and reach his own 
decisions. 

Often the counsellor is called upon 
to act only as a sounding-board dur- 
ing the analysis of a situation. 

A further function of on-the-job 


coaching is moderating meetings on 
request. The counsellor here performs 
a service by disciplining the group in 
using the techniques of information 


relating, and decision-mak- 
ing. The disciplines enforced are those 
each member of the group has studied. 

This on-the-job coaching is on a 
request basis. Unless the man asks 
for assistance, the counsellor does not 
intrude. 


gathering, 


7. Immediate Superior Guidance 


This is perhaps the most important 
phase of the development process, up- 
on which the long-range effectiveness 
of all parts of the program depends. 
Guidance by the immediate superior 
can best be classified in two parts, ac- 
tually inseparable but divided here 
for purposes of explanation: 

Part I1—Coaching by the supervisor 

in new personal skills and scientific 


management methods. This is a 


. 
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passing-on of the information and 

abilities he himself has acquired. 

Part I1—The establishment of a 

development field around the su- 

perior. He is constantly applying 
his new techniques, and his people 

use him as a model. In this way a 

definite belief in the life and vitality 

of the development process is 
created within a department. 

To be effective, these two forms of 
superior guidance must be insepara- 
ble, and the whole effort succeeds only 
if this guidance is taking place. 


8. Selected Reading 


Marconi has a comprehensive li- 
brary, the librarian being guided, to 
some degree, in her choice of periodi- 
cals and books by the Personnel De- 
velopment Department. Carefully se- 
lected lists of books and articles are 
circulated regularly to members of 
the management group. 

One of the basic principles of our 
development process is that a wide 
range of interest, experience, and 
knowledge helps a manager to func- 
tion more effectively. Based on this 
principle, our reading lists cover a wide 
field including such titles as People 
in Quandaries by Wendell Johnson, 
Power of Words by Stuart Chase, 
Doubt and Certainty in Science by 
J. Z. Young, Education for What is 
Real by Earl Kelley, Human Relations 
Principles in Industry by Norman R. 
F. Maier, The Education of T. C. Mits 
by Lillian Leiber, Science and Sanity 
by A. Korzybski, J, 2, 3... Infinity 
by G. Gamow, The Development of 
Executive Talent published by the 
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American Management Association, 
On Being Human by M. F. Ashley- 
Montagu, Education and the Nature of 
Man by Hadley Cantril. Many of the 
magazine articles which are circulated 
are recommended by members of the 
management team themselves. 


Conclusion 


The above programs form the back- 
bone of Marconi’s development 
process. 

In addition, in some cases expenses 
incurred in University and Technical 
School extension courses are borne by 
the company. Encouragement is given 
to staff members to join professional 
and technical societies, boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce. Ap- 
proval is given and time is made 
available for work on civic projects, 
such as Red Cross and Community 
Chest. Every effort is made to pro- 
mote a wide range of experience in 
business and community affairs. 

Much of the success of this develop- 
ment process can be attributed to the 
attitude of senior management. The 
President, General Manager, Secre- 
tary, and other senior officers initiated 
the process and are still taking an ac- 
tive part in it. It has become an in- 
tegral part of 
method. 

The whole principle of the develop- 
ment process is stated in the pub- 
lished policy of the company: “To 
encourage and assist each member of 
the company to develop his potentiali- 
ties and achieve satisfactions consist- 
ent with the interests of his fellow- 
man.” 


Marconi’s_ business 


. . . Though the industrial form of organization 
has dominated the labor scene for the past two 
decades, many skilled workers continue to seek 


separate craft representation. 


The reasons for 


the establishment of craft units and the implica- 
tions of this trend for management are examined 


here. 


Craft Units in Industrial Plants 


JOSEPH KRISLOV* 


IN THE EARLY 1930’s the question of 
craft versus industrial organization 
was a burning issue for the American 
labor movement. Although the in- 
dustrial form of organization has 
predominated since the late 1930's, 
controversy between the adherents of 
the two theories of organization still 
continues. The so-called craft unions 
frequently petition for less than plant- 
wide units in organizing new plants. 
In addition, they seek to sever small 
units of craftsmen from previously 
established plant-wide units. 

This article is based on a study of 
several situations involving both 
newly-established craft units and 
craft severance from plant-wide units. 
Two main questions will be con- 
sidered: (a) the reasons for the es- 
tablishment of the separate units; (b) 
the effects upon the collective bar- 
gaining relationship. 


CRAFT SEVERANCE 


Craft severance from _ industrial 
units has evoked very heated discus- 
sion and debate. The National Labor 


Relations Board policies permitting 
craft units to sever themselves from 
plant-wide units have more than once 
been altered, frequently in the wake of 
widespread protests arising from prac- 
tical difficulties with the policy in ef- 
fect at the time.’ A detailed study of 
the causes of severance and the con- 
sequent bargaining relationships could 
be of great value in the formulation 
of a sound policy. 

The five cases of craft severance in 
the greater Cleveland area which have 
been selected for study comprise all 
the cases of severance occurring in 
Cleveland from 1950 through 1953. 
The units severed and the dates of 
severance are as follows: (1) a power- 
house unit, severed in May, 1950; 
(2) a drivers’ unit, severed in Decem- 
ber, 1950; (3) a unit of toolroom 
employees, severed in April, 1952; 
(4) a unit of electricians, severed in 
July, 1952; and (5) a lithographic 
departmental unit, severed in April, 
1953. With the exception of the last 
case mentioned, it is not too early to 
1See Joseph Krislov, ‘‘Administrative Approaches 


to Craft Severance,” Labor Law Journal, April, 


1954, pp. 231-241. 


* Lecturer, Ohio State University, and legislative representative for the State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, AFL, in Ohio. (The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
of N.L.R.B., management, and union representatives who were active in handling the 
situations analyzed.) 
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anticipate the future collective bar- 
gaining relationship. 


Underlying Causes 


What were the basic motivations of 
the craft unit in seeking to sever itself 
from the over-all industrial unit in 
each of these cases? Two basic con- 
siderations are apparent: alleged wage 
inequities and the desire for separate 
status and treatment. 

The economic deterioration of the 
skilled worker as a result of across- 
the-board wage increases has long 
been a matter of statistical fact.* Re- 
sentment toward the industrial unions 
developed in these units over a num- 
ber of years. The skilled workers 
soon despaired of obtaining relief in 
the plant-wide unit and approached 
the craft union representing their 
skill. In all five instances, the workers 
made the initial step toward joining 
the second union. The economic mo- 
tive has an “offensive” as well as 
“defensive” aspect. Comparing their 
earnings with the building trade rates 
and rates in jobbing shops, crafts- 
men in the industrial unit frequently 
find their rates deficient and believe 
that they should receive the higher 
rates. The craft union representatives 
can make an effective appeal on this 
basis.® 


2 


2A recent study was made by Tovio R. Kan- 
nian, “Occupational Wage Relationships ‘n 
Manufacturing,” Monthly Labor Review, No- 
vember, 1953 pp. 1171-78. 

8Henry Sayre, president of the CIO Paper- 
workers, has characterized the appeal of the 
craft union as follows: “They will come around 
and say to the pipefitters: ‘You men are only 
getting $1.80 an hour or $2.00 or $2.20 an 


hour. That is ridiculous. The plumbers here 
doing pipefitting work are making $3.50. You 
join our union and you will get it, too.’ Of 


course they never do, but it sounds very good.” 
(United States Senate, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Hearings Taft-Hartley 
Act Revisions, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, III, 
p. 1655.) 
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The broad area of adequate repre- 
sentation may equal in importance 
that of the economic considerations. 
At times, it appeared that the estab- 
lishment of the separate unit was 
merely an endeavor to achieve sepa- 
rate status. The men who sought the 
separate unit wanted to be labeled as 
craftsmen rather than, say, “electrical 
workers” or “oil workers.” At the 
same time, however, there were more 
tangible complaints with respect to 
working conditions and the handling 
of grievances. Peculiar problems af- 
fecting only skilled workers would 
not, as a rule, be pressed by a local 
leadership primarily concerned with 
satisfying the bulk of the production 
workers. Moreover, the industrial 
union’s representatives usually would 
not know the details of the skilled 
workers’ problems. As a result, the 
handling of the skilled workers’ 
grievances might not be too effective. 
It is extremely likely, therefore, that 
the desire for separate representation 
has its roots in something more tan- 
gible than a psychological craving 
for status. 

A political problem within the local 
was mentioned only once in the five 
cases studied as contributing toward 
the dissension. Even in that instance, 
it was emphasized that the political 
problem was definitely subordinate to 
the other motivations discussed. La- 
bor representatives, however, usually 
did recall an occasional instance else- 
where in which a frustrated leader 
played a significant role in the sever- 
ance of a small unit. Leadership dif- 
ficulties are sometimes cited as a 
cause of severance. However, the evi- 
dence obtained in this study tends to 
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indicate that this factor is not suff- 
cient to explain many situations. 


An Unforeseen Consequence 


The bargaining relationship in the 
case of the unit severed in April, 1953 
was so unusual that it should be dis- 
cussed separately. Before the craft 
union could negotiate a contract for 
its newly-won members, there was a 
cut-back in production, and approxi- 
mately one-third of the members of 
the departmental unit were scheduled 
to be laid off. When layoffs had oc- 
curred in the past, the members of 
the department who were scheduled to 
be terminated had usually “bumped” 
other production workers with less 
seniority. Frequently, they had been 
placed in production jobs at approxi- 
mately their previous hourly rate, and 
merely waited until production “picked 
up” before resuming their jobs in the 
departmental unit. The existence of 
separate bargaining units prevented 
these people from invoking their 
seniority to obtain a production job. 

The members of the departmental 
unit quickly regretted their action. A 
second election was impossible be- 
cause of the provision in the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits only one 
election in a unit every year. ‘The 
members of the department  ap- 
proached both unions—the industrial 
union and the craft union—and asked 
that they be permitted to rejoin the 
industrial union. Representatives of 
the craft union agreed to “give up” 
their certification and to permit the 
departmental members to rejoin the 
industrial union. The company ac- 
quiesced in this plan, and the indus- 
trial unit was unofficially re-estab- 
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lished. Workers in the departmental 
unit scheduled to be laid off were then 
allowed to invoke their seniority and 
thereby obtained production jobs. 


Economic Results of Severance 


How have the workers in the other 
craft units fared economically since 
their separation? In one instance, the 
defection of the craft group spurred 
the industrial union to obtain addi- 
tional wage increases for the remain- 
ing skilled workers within the plant- 
wide unit. As a result, the workers in 
the unit severed are now receiving 
substantially the same benefits as the 
other craftsmen within the industrial 
unit. By severing themselves, this 
unit not only benefited its own 
group but also aided the position of 
all the other skilled workers. 

The craft unit severed in a second 
plant also benefited economically. 
Wages for this group had been as 
much as 20 cents below the prevailing 
rate in the area. The craft union bar- 
gained for all other workers in this 
classification in the area, and finally 
severed this “captive unit.” Wage in- 
creases to bring these workers up to 
the prevailing wage rates were granted 
by the company. 

In the two remaining instances of 
severance, there were no economic 
gains made by the craft unit. 

Representatives of craft unions 
claimed that they improved “working 
conditions” for their members. The 
improvements achieved usually elimi- 
nated from the craft’s job description 
some irksome task that frequently had 
little or no relation to the craft skill. 
Once these issues were settled, the 
workers in the separate unit rarely 
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presented grievances. In fact, in two 
units no complaints have been made 
for over three years. 

Layoffs occurring in two of the 
four plants affected the craftsmen’s 
jobs. In one plant, the craft union 
had been successful in obtaining a 
plant-wide seniority clause, theoreti- 
cally enabling the craftsmen laid off 
to “bump back” into the industrial 
union’s bargaining unit. All the 
craftsmen, however, refused to accept 
production jobs; they either accepted 
jobs in a new plant built by the com- 
pany in another city or left the com- 
pany to obtain employment in other 
Cleveland plants. In the second plant, 
only departmental seniority prevailed, 
and approximately one-sixth of the 
unit was laid off. The craft union’s 
business agent indicated that many of 
these people found it difficult to ob- 
tain jobs elsewhere. 


Management Difficulties 


Jurisdictional difficulties between 
unions occurred in only one plant, but 
this dispute has been long and bitter. 
after certification, the craft 
union claimed work that was being 
performed by the industrial union. 
This grievance was settled informally 
in favor of the industrial union. A 
second dispute arose, and the craft 
union again claimed work being per- 
formed by the industrial union. A 
settlement was impossible because of 
the bad feeling between the two 
unions. The craft union then filed 
grievances on both issues which went 
to arbitration. The umpire awarded 
the work on both issues to the craft 
union. 

Except for this single plant, in 


Soon 
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which jurisdictional difficulties may 
prove to be a “running feud,” man- 


agement representatives cited no other 
problems resulting from the establish- 
ment of two bargaining units. In each 
instance management representatives 
did cite increased administrative costs, 
but in none of the cases studied was 
the increase large enough to be a 
matter of concern. At the 
same time, however, management rep- 
resentatives feared increasing the num- 
ber of unions in the plant beyond 
two or three. The possibility of the 
unions’ whipsawing the wage struc- 
ture one of the main fears of 
management. In addition, they feared 
that a small but strategically placed 
craft unit could eventually halt pro- 
duction by striking. The craft union 
—usually AFL—might also find an 
ally in its sister union, the Teamsters. 
If the Teamsters honored the picket 
lines an eventual shutdown would 
result, from either a shortage of raw 
materials or a lack of storage space. 
Management representatives also as- 


serious 


was 


sumed that the multiplication of craft 
units would increase the likelihood of 
jurisdictional difficulties. 


Seniority Restricted to the Craft Unit 


Management regretted the necessity 
of terminating craftsmen in the plants 
in which layof's occurred. Previously, 
when a plant-wide unit was in exist- 
ence, many craftsmen who were sched- 
uled for layoff could “bump” to ob- 
tain production jobs, remaining im- 
mediately available for more skilled 
work conditions 
should warrant an increase in pro- 
The establishment of two 
bargaining units necessitated the 


whenever _ business 


duction. 
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termination of these craftsmen and 
confronted management with the pros- 
pect of having to train or hire crafts- 
men when production increased. Al- 
though managements in Cleveland 
were not too distressed at this pros- 
pect, the problem may be more acute 
elsewhere. A representative of the 
rubber industry complained before a 
Senate labor committee in early 1953 
that “we were compelled to dispense 
with the services of skilled and re- 
liable employees because there was 
no place for them in the relatively 
small unit represented by the AFL.’”* 


NEWLY-ESTABLISHED UNITS 


The establishment of craft units in 
newly-built plants does not provoke 
the opposition from industrial unions 
that severence does. Walter Reuther 
made this very clear in testimony be- 
fore the Senate labor committee: “We 
think that when there is a new unit 
being formed, a new plant, a new 
operation, any craft union has a per- 
fect right, the same as we have, to 
petition for a craft unit, whether it 
be the electricians or the carpenters 
or the pipefitters, or whatever it may 
be.”® Although the establishment of 
craft units in newly-built plants may 
not be controversial, it will be useful 
to compare the circumstances in these 
plants with those in the cases de- 
scribed above, where the crafts were 
severed. 

Here again, five units have been 
selected for study. Two of these—an 
electrician’s unit and a powerhouse 
unit—were established in a single 


4See the testimony of Clifford F. Hawker, Vice 


President of the 
(ibid., II, pp. 
5 Ibid., I, 


Armstrong Cork Company 
1014-5). 
p. 439. 
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plant in May, 1951. Three others— 
a unit of electricians, a unit of pattern 
makers, and a powerhouse unit—were 
established in the second plant in 
September, 1952. (In the latter plant, 
the powerhouse unit was not repre- 
sented by the union ordinarily as- 
sociated with that craft—the Operat- 
ing Engineers.) Sufficient time has 
obviously elapsed in both plants to 
anticipate the bargaining relation- 
ships. 


Benefits of Craft Membership 


In both plants many of the workers 
in the craft unit had been members 
of the AFL craft associated with their 
skill. Naturally, they wanted to con- 
tinue membership in the AFL union 
and feared a CIO victory might have 
resulted in their payment of dues to 
two unions. Their desire to retain 
membership in the AFL union was 
more than a sentimental allegiance to 
their craft; some of the AFL unions 
had welfare programs and benefits in 
which these workers had acquired a 
stake that they might find difficult to 
retain if they left the AFL union. In 
addition, some of the workers had 
been employed in construction and 
planned to return to the higher paying 
jobs in that industry. If they left the 
AFL craft union, there would be no 
possibility of ever returning to con- 
struction work. 

Soon after certification and before 
the first contract was signed, one of 
the craft groups in a plant struck. 
The issue was primarily wages, al- 
though the questions of vacations, sen- 
iority, and the probationary period 
had not been resolved. The wage of- 
fer made by management to the craft 
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unit was exactly what had been ac- 
cepted by the skilled workers within 
the industrial union. The striking 
craft unit demanded a wage beyond 
that paid to workers in the same clas- 
sification in other plants of the com- 
pany. The industrial union did not 
respect the picket lines, and produc- 
tion schedules were maintained with 
very little loss. For a few days, the 
Teamsters and other AFL unions in 
the plant did respect the picket lines, 
but they also returned to work. Al- 
though the strike lasted three weeks, 
management remained adamant and 
refused to make any _ concessions. 
Electrical repairs were made by the 
electrical foreman and other supervi- 
sory personnel with practically no loss 
in production. The craft union re- 
lented, and accepted the original offer 
of management on all four issues. 


Management Strategy 


Other efforts of the craft units to 
obtain economic advantages failed. 
Managements in both of these plants 
have firmly taken the position that 
these separated units will not obtain 
preferential treatment. Contract ne- 
gotiations with the craft unions were 
delayed in both plants until a wage 
settlement was reached with the indus- 
trial union. That settlement was then 
immediately offered to the craft 
unions and was accepted—with a 
minor exception in one plant. A 
slight revision in the vacation pay 
provision for one craft union was 
established. Although not foreseen at 
the time, the revision has actually 
worked out to the disadvantage of the 
separated units. 

A management representative in one 
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of the plants agreed that the craft 
union had eliminated a number of 
tasks from that craft’s job classifica- 
tion. He indicated, however, that the 
industrial union would have made the 
same elimination in this particular 
case. 

One of the newly established plants 
has had a layoff which has affected 
the craftsmen. No increase in produc- 
tion was predicted for the immediate 
future, and management representa- 
tives were not concerned over the 
loss of these workers. Most of those 
laid off were able to obtain work in 
construction without any difficulty. 

Jurisdictional difficulties in both 
plants have been minor. Most of the 
controversies were settled in the first 
stage of the grievance procedure. One 
or two of these controversies have 
gone to the second and third stage, but 
they have not gone to arbitration. 
Management representatives in both 
planis doubted that jurisdictional dis- 
putes would become a serious problem 
in their plants. 


Quality of the Bargaining Relationship 


In the two newly-established plants, 
three and four unions, respectively, 


bargain for the workers. Neverthe- 
less—with the glaring exception of an 
early strike by a craft union in one 
plant—the relationships were at least 
as harmonious as those studied in- 
volving the severance of a single unit 
and bargaining by only two unions. 
Part of the explanation for the har- 
monious relationship lies in the fact 
that these were new plants; the 
unions had not developed hostile at- 
titudes toward each other, and were 
generally willing to attempt to com- 
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promise their differences. Despite the 
nominal success of these collective bar- 
gaining relationships, management rep- 
resentatives harbored the same fears 
of the unions’ whipsawing the wage 
structure, continual jurisdictional 
strife, and intermittent strikes caus- 
ing plant shutdowns. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the motivations behind the 
craftsmen’s desire for separate repre- 
sentation are basically sound, the 
gains resulting from separate repre- 
sentation are limited and may be 
balanced by compensating losses. It 
is difficult—though not impossible— 
for a small craft group to obtain 
economic benefits beyond those grant- 
ed to the bulk of the other skilled 
workers. Perhaps improvements in 
working conditions have been achieved 
for some craft workers which would 
not have been obtained for them by 
the industrial union. At the same 
time, however, there is a reduction in 
job security for the individual crafts- 
man. Moreover, the dues and initia- 
tion fees in the so-called craft unions 
are usually higher than those in the 
industrial unions. This is especially 
true of the highly skilled groups— 
e.g., the Pattern Makers. 

Despite the doubtful efficacy of the 
craft union, as shown in this evalua- 
tion, many workers prefer separate 
representation. A number of studies 
indicate that craft unions have cap- 
tured the separate unit in over three- 
fourths of the conflicts with industrial 
unions.* In view of this preference 
for craft unions, statutory and admin- 


* Krislov, op. cit., p. 239. 
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istrative policies providing for sepa- 
rate representation seem advisable. 
The cases studied in greater Cleve- 
land indicate that strikes and juris- 
dictional trouble sometimes do occur 
as a result of the establishment of 
separate units. However, the juris- 
dictional difficulties that have oc- 
curred have been limited to one craft 
union in conflict with the industrial 
union. In this case, moreover, the 
craft union’s unrealistic aggressiveness 
in calling a strike may have been 
motivated by internal political prob- 
lems. In the other collective bargain- 
ing relationships, however, the exist- 
ence of craft units has not created 
any significant problems. 
Management representatives, how- 
ever, generally prefer dealing with a 
single union. Separate bargaining 
units for crafts are not considered to 
be conducive to industrial efficiency. 
To some extent, the preference for the 
industrial union is based on an ex- 
aggerated estimate of evils which are 
thought likely to result from the es- 
tablishment of more than one union. 
However, managements have demon- 
strated an ability to bargain effec- 
tively with more than one union. De- 
spite a strike, management represent- 
atives in one plant were able to pre- 
vent a whipsawing of the wage struc- 
ture. Perhaps the jurisdictional dif- 
ficulties are most perplexing to man- 
agement, but these problems have also 
been satisfactorily handled—except ir 
one plant. In, view of this record, 
management representatives may want 
to re-examine their attitudes on bar- 
gaining with more than one union. 
The number of petitions for craft 
units in industrial plants may decline 
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in the next few years. In the short 
run, the higher level of unemployment 
during late 1953 and 1954 should 
make craftsmen somewhat more “job- 
conscious” and inclined to prefer 
lower-paid production jobs to unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, the 
high level of construction activity may 
encourage craftsmen to join the craft 
union on the gamble that if laid off 
in the industrial plant, they could ob- 
tain a job in construction. 

Three long-range programs will op- 
erate to mitigate craft petitions. First, 
industrial unions are beginning to 
show increasing interest in the prob- 
lems of skilled workers. Additional 
increases for skilled workers are fre- 
quently negotiated by the industrial 


union. In addition, the Skilled Trades 
Organizations formed within indus- 


trial unions are developing into some- 
thing more than paper organizations. 
Under these circumstances, craftsmen 
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may find it unnecessary to seek out 
craft unions.? Second, the recent 
change in the Labor Board’s policies 
with respect to establishing craft units 
indicates that fewer elections will be 
ordered by the Board. The new pol- 
icy “tightens” the requirements for 
recognition as a craft and limits 
unions to only those crafts historically 
associated with their skill. Lastly, 
the recently negotiated no-raiding 
agreement will limit petitions. Some 
of the unions most active in raiding 
on a craft basis—e.g., the AFL Ma- 
chinists and Electricians—have signed 
the agreement. On the other hand, 
some unions active in craft raiding 
have not signed the agreement. Among 
these the more important are the 
Teamsters, the Operating Engineers, 
and the Pattern Makers, all AFL 
unions; and the CIO Lithographers. 


7A recent discussion of this problem appeared 
in Business Week, June 26, 1954, pp. 120ff. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The AMA General Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, January 
24-27, at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 








. . . With more and more company recruitment 
programs focused on the campus as a source of 
qualified personnel—particularly for technical 
positions—the able college senior can often pick 
and choose among many potential employers. 
The intangibles influencing this choice are con- 
sidered here; and the two articles immediately 
following offer some specific suggestions for mak- 
ing college recruitment programs more effective. 


Campus Recruiting: 
What’s Your ‘“‘S-Appeal’’? 


DOUGLAS T. JAEGER 


Assistant Director, Department of Coordination and Placement 


University of Detroit 


THE RECRUITMENT of graduating col- 
lege seniors on the campuses of 
America has assumed significant pro- 
portions in the over-all personnel re- 
cruitment picture. Some seven region- 
al college placement associations, with 
membership representing both college 
placement officers and industrial per- 
sonnel representatives, meet yearly to 
exchange information. While com- 
panies with nation-wide recruitment 
programs frequently belong to several 
regional placement associations, the 
fact that some 275 industrial repre- 
sentatives last Fall attended a single 
regional placement meeting—that of 
the Midwest College Placement Asso- 
ciation—gives some idea of the im- 
portance of the activity. 

Another measure of the activity is 
the costs involved. To employ 50 
graduates, a hypothetical national com- 
pany might well interview 300 engi- 
neering or science seniors or 200 com- 
merce or liberal arts seniors on cam- 
puses throughout the nation. If the 
company’s policy included inviting 


candidates to one of its plants or its 
headquarters—as many do—1l00 to 
150 graduates might well be invited. 
In terms of cost, before a single dol- 
lar of salary was paid, the expense 
per candidate visiting the plant would 
be $60, plus salaries and travelling 
expenses of one and possibly two 
recruiters for a three months’ period, 
plus the expense of brochures—a total 
of approximately $16,000, exclusive 
of the cost of executives’ time, ete. 


Improving the Recruitment Program 


Some segments of American indus- 
try, such as the foundry industry, 


have made special efforts through 
educational associations to attract 
more and better graduates. Among 
other activities, the Foundry Educa- 
tional Association has sponsored schol- 
arships and published a roster of 
member companies listing their job 
openings for graduates and summer 
openings for undergraduates. 

Yet, as is true of many other phases 
of personnel management, little is 
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known about the intangibles which in- 
fluence or impress the college senior. 
In an attempt to evaluate some of 
these intangibles, the University of 
Detroit’s Department of Coordination 
and Placement has for the past two 
years questioned graduating seniors 
on this subject. Their answers should 
be of interest to all companies em- 
ploying new college graduates, whether 
or not they engage in campus recruit- 
ing. 

Graduates of three Colleges of the 
University—Arts and Sciences, Com- 
merce and Finance, and Engineering— 
have been queried about the factors 
influencing their choice of a particular 
job and a particular company. In 
general these graduates are from mid- 
dle-class homes. Seniors of the three 
colleges are younger in 1954 than 
were those of the class of 1953. They 
range from 23-25 down to 22-24; 
about 30% are married veterans. The 
engineers are graduates of a five-year 
curriculum of cooperative education 
based on alternating three-month peri- 
ods of schooling and work after the 
sophomore year. 

Both in 1953 and 1954 graduating 
seniors of each College were asked 
to rank nine factors—and to supply 
others thought significant—in terms 
of their importance in influencing the 
graduates’ choice of available offers. 


Engineering Graduates 


Some 269 June engineering grad- 
uates reporting for the two years 1953 
and 1954 ranked the factors this way, 
in terms of total mentions: 








Factor 1953 1954 
Type of Work I Will Do . 1 1 
a aa 2 
Type of Work Cunguny ees 3 
|” BREST RPEREIES Vistar see 4 5 
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Opportunity for Advancement 3 4 
Security ......... caret 6 
Training Pree Provided . 9 7 
Opportunity To Study For 

puasters Desree —..... 4. 7 8 
Deferment Possibilities 8 i) 


There were additional responses such 
as: 
Small Organization 
Good Future 
Attitude of Company Toward 
Engineering Profession 
Excellent Record of Company 
Opportunity to Study for Law 
Degree 

There is agreement between the two 
years of +.927; this would happen 
by chance less than once in a hundred 
times. 

What significance do these facts 
have to the recruiting company? What 
additional facts must we know to 
gauge the “Senior-appeal” of a par- 
ticular company? 

From these and supporting facts, we 
can draw a picture something like the 
following: Seniors want to work for 
a company whose products offer 
challenge, interest and opportunity, in 
a type of work where their engineering 
knowledge will be directly used (as 
opposed to production supervision, for 
example) at a salary that is fair in 
terms of the type of industry, and in 
a job that offers prospects of advance- 
ment. Security—pension plans, ete.— 
is not too important. A smaller but 
significant number of seniors are at- 
tracted by companies offering a train- 
ing program and by the opportunity 
to earn a master’s degree. 

The importance of the 
work the company does” should not 
be overlooked. This is basically a 
question of the product and its ob- 
vious engineering potentialities. For 
example, nuclear reactors have much 


“type of 
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more obvious engineering potentiality 
than, say, the construction of a sta- 
tionary steam engine. Yet it would 
not be difficult to recruit engineering 
graduates for the latter type of work 
if the problems and challenges were 
sufficiently clear. 

Are there other facts which can help 
us to determine the “S-appeal” of a 
company? Seniors who made visits 
to companies in 1953 and 1954 were 
asked what factors impressed them 
least and most. Least impressive to 
53. graduates were such things as 
these: 

Confusion on arrival; Sales 
talks; Artificial good will. 

Most impressive to °53 graduates 
were factors personal in nature such 
as: 

Fringe benefits; _largeness. 
Treatment by company; sin- 
cerity of interviewers; friendli- 
ness; reception accorded me. 

A lesser number of favorable men- 
tions was accorded things concerning 
the company and its employees: 


Enthusiasm for products; cali- 
ber of employees; organization 
and policy of company. 

Still fewer were those favorable fac- 
tors involving the general physical ap- 
pearance of the organization: 

Appearance of offices; cleanli- 
ness; facility tour; general 
working conditions. 

Graduates of the class of 1954 gen- 
erally concurred. Selected comments 
included these: 

Friendliness; helpful; frank- 
ness. Attitude of employees; 
forward progressive attitude of 
top brass; type of employees; 
growth of product. 

Cleanliness; neatness; condi- 
tion of company equipment. 


Non-Engineering Graduates 


How different are the accountants, 
business administration, 


liberal arts 
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and science seniors? How do the 10 
per cent of women included in the 
commerce school figures and the 43 
per cent included in the arts and sci- 
ence figures (there were no women in 
the engineering college) affect results? 
Contrasted below are 
selections of factors: 


*54 ‘seniors’ 


Com-_ Engi- 
merce neering 


Arts 


Factor 


Location 3 5 4 
en <4 2 
Type of Work Company 


Does 2 
Type of Work I Will Do... 1 
Security . .4 
Training Program 6 
Deferment Possibilities.. 7 
Opportunity to Study for 

Master’s Degree 
Advancement 

Opportunities 5 4 5 

The divergences are not as great as 
might be expected; agreement is quite 
close. 

How do ’54 seniors in arts and sci- 
ence, commerce and finance compare 
with engineering seniors in respect to 
the things that impressed them when 
they visited a company or business? 

Again, the personal factors were 
significant: 

Friendliness; friendly recep- 
tion; interest in applicant; us- 
ing personnel aptitude tests 
for selection; willingness to 
answer all questions. 

The company and its products 
mentioned next most frequently: 

Interesting work; training pro- 
gram; contentment of em- 
ployees with their jobs; scien- 
tific management set-up; op- 
portunities. 

Unfavorable factors included: 

Impersonal attitudes; the fact 
that they weren’t expanding; 
too busy to interview; location 
of plant. 

Conclusions 


On the basis of these findings, 
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to conclude that 
seniors evaluate the appeal of a par- 
ticular company somewhat as follows: 
1. The type of work the graduate 
will do if employed is most important. 
He must feel that his position offers 
opportunity for development and 
growth. Since seniors are not familiar 
with all types of work and their poten- 
tials, a company has the duty, on one 
hand, to point out the advantages of a 
given job and, on the other, to be 
honest and avoid exaggeration. 


seems reasonable 


2. The significance of the work the 
company does is next most important. 
What inherent interest lies in the com- 
panys product or service? What 
romance is there? Is the work stand- 
ardized or is there challenge? 
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3. Salary is important, mainly in 
terms of the “going wage” in the in- 
dustry. 

4. Advancement ranks fourth and 
fifth. If this seems somewhat surpris- 
ing, the answer may lie in the fact 
that this factor is one already em- 
phasized by companies—or that the 
new graduate expects advancement to 
be a natural part of life. 

5. Friendliness, honesty, and _ sin- 
cerity are the main desirable attributes 
of persons selected to represent a com- 
pany as interviewers, whether as mem- 
bers of the personnel staff or as line 
management. 


These are the things that determine 
a company’s “S-appeal.” 


Getting Better Results 
From College Recruitment 


A Program for Small and Medium-Sized Companies 


GEORGE M. ZABKA 


Assistant to Personnel Director 
Sun Tube Corporation 
Hillside, New Jersey 


THE CURRENT DEMAND for talented 
college graduates is greater than the 
available supply. As a result hundreds 
of companies are descending on every 
college campus in search of prom- 
ising job candidates. College place- 
ment bureaus report that it is mainly 
the large companies that are getting 
the cream of the graduating classes. 


Small organizations are not attracting 
their share of the best graduates. This 
naturally leads to some searching self- 
examination on the part of the small 
company executive who is responsible 
for recruiting college graduates. What 
can a small firm do to obtain more 
of the best graduates? What should 
it offer in the way of opportunity, 
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training, and advancement to compete 
with the larger companies? How 
should the company’s recruitment 
brochure be written? What kind of 
recruiters do the best job with college 
students? The small company that 
can come up with the right answer to 
questions such as these can save itself 
considerable amounts of money and 
time, and increase its chances of suc- 
cess in getting top-grade candidates. 
Many small companies feel that what 
they need is a carefully planned ap- 
proach—a program based on_ the 
same factors that have proved suc- 
cessful for larger companies, but tai- 
lored to small organization require- 
ments. 


RECRUITING OBJECTIVES 


The recruiting objectives of most 
companies are twofold: (1) to secure 
potential managerial talent; and (2) 
to maintain good public relations. 


Securing Potential Managerial Talent 


Companies with a small number of 
employees have a smaller reserve of 
potential executive manpower. Conse- 
quently, they are less prepared to cope 
with sudden changes in key personnel. 


The small or medium-sized organiza- 
tion must also provide for a faster 
rate of growth and expansion. To 
meet its continuing needs for talent, 
the large company often maintains an 
active recruiting staff even after its 
current needs are met. 


In the small 
firm, however, continuity in the re- 
cruiting program is frequently main- 
tained by only occasional visits with 
local colleges and professional groups. 
Because they do not have a staff to 
maintain extensive year-round con- 
tacts, many small firms find they have 
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to use on-the-spot resourcefulness in 
recruiting to make sure they secure 
the managerial talent they need. 


Maintaining Good Public Relations 


A major emphasis of good recruit- 
ing is to keep the name of the com- 
pany before the eyes of both student 
and faculty. This is particularly im- 
portant for the small or medium-sized 
organization without national recogni- 
tion. More and more small com- 
panies are recognizing that college 
recruiting is a long-range proposition, 
as is the case with the large, weli-man- 
aged organization. Like its larger 
competition in the manpower markets, 
the small company finds that it must 
carefully tailor its college contacts and 
its interviews and follow up with 
students if it is to meet its long-term 
goals of public relations. 


DETERMINING ORGANIZATIONAL 
NEEDS 

The first step in any realistic long- 
range recruiting program for the small 
company is a manpower inventory. 
This inventory will help in clearly ap- 
praising the present adequacy of com- 
pany personnel and in determining 
what future replacements will be need- 
ed. These replacement needs should 
be considered in terms of: (a) Job 
Specifications, (b) Personal Qualifica- 
tions, and (c) Progress Factors. 

Many large organizations make it 
a practice to analyze the company 
picture carefully so that the recruiting 
program is not a matter of the tail 
wagging the dog. Recently, many 
small firms have begun to follow the 
lead of their larger competitors. Many 
of the larger companies, through the 
use of detailed replacement charts, 
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project their needs over a five- to ten- 
year period. They answer such ques- 
tions as: What key personnel will be 
transferred or promoted? What spe- 
cific vacancies will be available? Is 
the creation of new positions contem- 
plated because of growth or expan- 
sion? How will retirement and sever- 
ance affect the programming? These 
questions and others can be more 
quickly answered by the small com- 
pany. 


Job Specifications 


One of the basic tenets of sound 
organization is that each man should 
have well-defined duties and respon- 
sibilities. The establishment of and 
close adherence to this principle is es- 
sential to the smooth functioning of a 
company. This seems especially true 
for firms that are growing and ex- 
panding. Within the throes of rapid 
growth, it becomes all too easy for 
employees whose duties are vague, or 
have been increased independently, 
to mentally establish their own boun- 
daries of authority. The net result is 
often a situation which culminates in 
friction and clashes. Clear-cut job 
descriptions can be used as the best 
gauge of what a new employee will be 
expected to do. The fundamentals of 
what, how, why, when and where of 
the job should be clearly defined be- 


fore any attempt is made to interview. 


Personal Qualifications 


The next step is to decide on the 
type of individual required to perform 
the job. Large company experience 
has shown that by using both the job 
specifications and a list of personal 


qualifications, the right man will be 
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easier to find once the interviewing is 
under way. The more objective the 
list of personal qualifications is, the 
better will be the job of selection. Some 
small companies have found it helpful 
to appraise the personality and operat- 
ing characteristics of the executive 
the new employee will be working 
under. If the company can match 
personalities, as well as aptitudes and 
skills, a mutually satisfactory and 
workable combination is more likely 
to result. When drawing up its list 
of personal qualifications for a po- 
sition, the small or medium-sized or- 
ganization should ask itself such ques- 
tions as: How effectively should the 
new man be able to work with his 
supervisor, colleagues and _ subordi- 
nates? What about physical condi- 
tion and appearance? What special 
mental and personality traits are con- 
sidered necessary for the job in mind? 
What does the company feel is neces- 
sary in terms of character, intellectual 
qualities, personality and attitude? It 
goes almost without saying that all 
companies want the best candidates. 
Fortunately, for all concerned, all 
companies do not use the same meas- 
uring stick when judging a “top 
man. Since the small company usual- 
ly has a small and relatively homo- 
geneous management, with a little 
prior planning it should be able to 
select men who have the personality 
characteristics necessary~ for effective 
teamwork with the men already on 


the job. 


” 


Progress Factors 

Before a man accepts a position he 
often wants to know what jobs in the 
company he wiil have a chance to 
qualify for. Many large organizations 
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have been quite successful in timing 
job progression. Small companies are 
also finding they can draw up a rough 
time table based on such factors as 
retirement, new positions, promotions, 
transfers and turnover. Salaries are 
another index of progress and com- 
mand serious consideration. Will pre- 
vious experience qualify the candidate 
for a higher rate? What jobs can he 
work toward? Who will appraise him 
and by what standards? If his is a 
career goal, what experience will he 
need to reach it? These are import- 
ant considerations for today’s grad- 
uate. 


FORMAT AND CONTENTS OF 
THE COMPANY BROCHURE 


After replacement specifications 
have been determined, the necessary 
college literature must be prepared. 
The purpose of this literature is to 
serve as a supplement to the interview 
and to furnish the student with a 
written description of the job open- 
ings and of the company. This is the 
place where the small company can 
save considerable amounts of money. 
Many large companies that use elabo- 
rate and expensive brochures are dis- 
covering that the return does not al- 
ways justify the cost. According to 
college placement officers, students 
are not inclined to read through much 
of this material. The college graduate 
today shows little tendency to judge 
a company on the basis of an elabo- 
rate booklet. Rather, he is interested 
in what training and advancement he 
can expect and what concrete induce- 
ments the company is offering. A well- 
constructed brochure that emphasizes 
these factors usually proves to be 
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more effective than a high-pressure 
sales piece. 


Size and Format 


Most companies find that a standard 
814" by 11” booklet is most practical. 
A smaller pamphlet is very likely to 
get lost in the mass of material col- 
leges put on display. A larger size 
does not allow for ease of handling. 
Experience shows that the basic, in- 
troductory material in the brochure 
should be limited to three or even 
fewer pages in length. To this will 
be added a detailed job description 
covering the position for which the 
company is recruiting. If the com- 
pany is recruiting for more than one 
type of job, several job descriptions 
may be included in the brochure (or 
enclosed with it). In any event, it 
should be borne in mind that the stu- 
dent, already under a heavy work 
load and interviewing schedule, does 
not care to go through a multi-page 
booklet unless he has worked up a 
real interest in the company. The 
purpose of the brochure is to stimu- 
late this kind of interest, not dis- 
courage it with material the student 
must wade through to get the items 
of information he wants. The bro- 
chure might include a few well-select- 
ed photographs of your plant and 
products. These will tend to bring the 
student that much closer to your 
operation. 


Brochure Contents 


College placement officers recom- 
mend that the brochure contain spe- 
cific job information rather than 
generalizations. This brochure might 
include items such as: 
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— 


Specific reasons for the company’s 
need for college graduates, such as 
expansion, new products and regular 
replacements. 

2. Qualifications wanted in terms of edu- 
cation, experience, physical, social, 
personality, age and marital factors. 

3. Clearly defined job descriptions in 
terms of assignments, duties, responsi- 
bilities, opportunity and advancement. 

4. The nature of the training programs 
with specific reference to the length 
of time to be spent in training, type 
of training, and the amount of travel- 
ing. 

5. A brief description of company prod- 

ucts, history, size and policies. Many 

companies find that “fringe benefits,” 
important though they are, shouldn’t 
be over-emphasized. To get the kind 
of graduate they want, they have 
found it better to tell him about the 


race track rather than the green 
pasture. 
6. A short statement about housing, 


schooling and commuting facilities. 
This information is important to the 
married man with a family. 

7. A few sentences on the advantages 
to be gained from employment with 
a small or medium-sized company. It 
is usually a good idea to finish the 
brochure with the company name, 
address, telephone number and the 
person to contact if additional in- 
formation is desired. 


CONTACTING THE COLLEGE 

The next phase of program plan- 
ning is to select and notify the college 
or university you want to visit. The 
amount of money your company allots 
for recruiting will determine the num- 
ber and location of schools to be on 
the list. The College Placement Direc- 
tory by Zimmerman and Lavine! is an 
excellent source of the type of infor- 
mation you will need. Before recruit- 
ing it might be advisable to remember 
that the college has provided a number 
of services that can be of considerable 
value to the company recruiter. The 


1 Industrial Research Service, Dover, New Hamp 
shire, 1953. 
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following suggestions may prove help- 
ful in making the best possible use of 
these services. 

1. Placement officers request that 
graduation dates be noted and the 
school contacted several months 
in advance. This aids the college 
in setting a mutually convenient 
date and arranging for housing 
accommodations if needed. Since 
interviewing schedules are gener- 
ally crowded, the colleges can do 
the best job for the company if 
they have adequate time to pre- 
pare for your visit. 

2. Supply the Placement Bureau 
with full information about the 
jobs available, the company, and 
the type of men desired. Univer- 
sity faculty and placement people 
need this sort of information 
when students come to them for 
advice and guidance. 

3. If several departments of your 
company are in need of college 
men, it may be expedient to sche- 
dule all the interviewing at one 
time and call it a “Company X 
Day.” Colleges prefer to concen- 
trate an organization’s interview- 
ing period, if at all possible, be- 
cause they feel student interest is 
higher. 

4. Request permission to hold a 
group meeting the night before 
the interviews if this is in accord- 
ance with the college policy. The 
general student body as well as 
special classes should be invited 
to attend this meeting. The dis- 
cussion at this advance get-to- 
gether may be built around such 
devices as movies or slides, lec- 
tures, and distribution of litera- 
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ture. It should aid in screening 
out those individuals who are just 
“shopping around” or who are 
not interested in your type of in- 
dustry. The following day can be 
devoted to interested candidates. 
Most colleges prefer that the com- 
pany not send employment appli- 
cations unless requested. Colleges 
and universities today have well- 
organized placement bureaus 
which provide recruiters with a 
record of each candidate. If your 
firm has a special form it wishes 
the student to complete, the time 
to do this would be immediately 
after the interview. At this time 
the student can be given any ad- 
ditional literature such as em- 
ployee handbooks, insurance 
booklets and financial reports. 
Inform the college of the names 
and titles of the recruiters and the 
number of interviewing 
needed. 

Everybody wants to see the top 
percentage of the graduating 
class. most colleges 
look with little favor upon re- 
quests to see “only the top 10%” 
or “the top 15%.” For one thing, 
such requests impose an addi- 
tional burden upon an already 
overburdened 


rooms 


However, 


clerical 
staff; for another, most placement 
feel that a candidate 
should be given an opportunity 
to sell himself regardless of his 
class standing. 


SELECTING THE COMPANY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


college 


officers 


The interviewer sent to the college 
is the most important single factor in 
the success or failure of any recruit- 
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ing program. He should, therefore, 
be selected with the utmost care. Stu- 
dents have a tendency to judge the 
company almost entirely by the repre- 
sentative. 


Personal and Technical Qualifications 

The interviewer should be one of 
your best men—intelligent, clean-cut 
and enthusiastic. He should be a man 
who is able to talk the language of 
both the college officers and the stu- 
dents. He should enjoy recruiting 
work and, of course, be enthusiastic 
about the opportunities his company 
has to offer.:* Unfortunately, many 
recruiters, because they have heavy 
schedules or are not qualified for this 
type of work, rush through _inter- 
views and thereby discourage poten- 
tial hires. The representative must 
be able to tell his story frankly and 
honestly, rather than indulging in 
vague and misleading generalizations. 
The way he presents himself to both 
faculty and student, and the judg- 
ment he uses in screening, will have 
much to do with his company’s future. 
This seems to be especially true if the 
company is small and every new hire 
may someday be slated to be a vital 
cog in the organization. 

He should be a person whose age, 
position and title will be an advantage 
in recruiting. This does not 
that he need be a member of top man- 
agement. 


mean 


Occasionally a large organi- 
zation will send as its representative 
a high-ranking official, such as a vice 
president, whose status undoubtedly 
students. Actually, 
however, this vice president might not 
be the best person to talk to the col- 
lege youth. 


impresses some 


The small organization 
with a definite growth program in 
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mind might be better off with a re- 
cruiter, say, from middle management, 
who has been through the training 
program. He may be in a more favor- 
able position to enlist others into the 
program. Identification with your 
company will be increased if the rep- 
resentative is a recent graduate of 
the same school. He can often es- 
tablish greater understanding with the 
student. Furthermore, the college 
senior may feel more free to ask him 
certain kinds of questions than he 
would an older company representa- 
tive. 

The interviewer should be a man 
who understands and knows the com- 
pany, the jobs available, and the type 
of co-workers the applicant will have. 
If he is able to back up statements 
of progress by actual cases, he will in- 
crease his chances of convincing the 
student. He must understand the basic 
principles of interviewing. He should 
have a planned interview technique 
so that all important points are cover- 
ed. Finally he should be flexible 
enough to change the approach or 
direction of the interview as indicated. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEW? 


The stage is now set. The interview 
should be planned to cover the most 
important points. The length of time 
most colleges allot to interviewing is 
20 to 30 minutes. Much has to be ac- 
complished during this short period. 
Before beginning, the interviewer 
should remember that the graduate 
will be young—probably 22 or 23 
years of age. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the techniques of 
campus interviewing, see Recruiting the Col- 
lege Graduate: A Guide for Company Inter- 


viewers, by Richard S. Uhrbrock. American 
Management Association, New York, 1953. 
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Company Products 


The interviewer should describe the 
company, its products and processes, 
briefly but clearly. He should tell the 
student in some detail of any new 
developments and expansion plans. 
Stability, prestige and security are 
what the large organization will try 
to sell. The small company with a 
growth program can hit hard on an 
attractive future based on present de- 
velopments. The recruiter can quote 
facts and figures of sales which in- 
dicate stability. He can describe any 
new product which the company feels 
will make a name for itself in the 
market and which some day will have 
both financial and prestige value. The 
erection of new plants, both current 
and contemplated, should be brought 
to bear in the selling job. The re- 
cruiter’s objective is to convince the 
student that his company holds a 
future for the new employee. 

If the firm manufactures a product 
that is portable, the interviewer should 
take it with him. If he can, he should 
bring experimental models of any new 
products on which research is being 
conducted. Students welcome an op- 
portunity to see and actually handle 
items about which they are being told. 


The Job 


The interviewer should then de- 
scribe the job, its duties and responsi- 
bilities clearly. He should outline 
some of the specific problems the new 
employee may be expected to work 
on. The small company will want to 
emphasize to the student the oppor- 
tunity for broadening his background 
and gaining more varied experience. 
It often helps to point out that the 
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smaller size of the company allows for 
more flexibility than is generally true 
in a large, staid organization. The 
student should understand how inval- 
uable this experience will be for him 
whether he stays with the firm or 
moves on eventually to another com- 
pany. He should also be made aware 
of the greater opportunity to become 
a “generalist” in a small company, 
rather than being confined to a par- 
ticular specialty. 


Advancement and Recognition 


Today’s graduate fears becoming 
lost in a large company. The recruiter 
should point out that this danger is 
minimized in a small organization 
where the work of each man is readily 
known to everyone. The small firm is 
usually in a better position to recog- 
nize a man’s ability. Small companies 
that are expanding usually have fewer 
oldet workers. This fact in_ itself 
makes for quicker advancement. 


Plant Visits 


If there is mutual interest, give him 
your detailed company literature for 
further study. Invite him to visit the 
plant or office at company expense. 
If the man is married, consider ex- 
tending an invitation to his wife. Tell 
him the purpose of the visit will be 
for further mutual evaluation. He will 
be interested in seeing your operation 
and meeting some of the people he 
will be working with before he reaches 
a decision. Company officers and de- 
partment heads will want to see him. 
When he is ready to leave, pay his 
expenses in cash. Most students are 
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not in a position to advance money 
without quick reimbursement. 


Notification 


Experience has shown that being 
kind and helpful to the graduate has 
paid off in public relations values. It 
is possible, for example, that he may 
be a future customer. Make sure he 
leaves the interview with a good feel- 
ing toward you and your company. 
Inform all candidates that they will 
be notified of your company’s deci- 
sion within a given period of time. If 
you know of ways in which the 
student can improve himself, tell him; 
he will appreciate your suggestions. 
If your company makes the student 
a definite offer, be sure to notify the 
college placement office. A real time 
saver is to send a carbon copy of the 


offer to the college. 


Since recruiting is especially vital 
to the life of a small company, plan- 
ning the program carefully can aid in 
facilitating quicker and better selec- 
tion. The approach to college recruit- 
ing can be based on large company 


success, 


but 
medium-sized 


modified for small or 

company needs. If 
properly handled it can be a most 
potent tool. It can aid in getting the 
type of men small industry needs for 
solid growth and expansion. Even if 
the small firm is looking for only one 
man it will pay in terms of effort and 
financial expenditure to obtain the 
best possible candidate. There are 
good men available who prefer work- 
ing for the smaller organization. The 
trick, just as in anything else, is to 
know what you want, how you are 
going to get it, and then go after it. 








The Engineering Graduate Looks at 
College Recruiting Programs 


CHARLES E. JURAN 


INDUSTRY IS SHOWING an increasing aware- 
ness of the problems involved in recruiting 
technical personnel from the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. The economic laws 
of supply and demand apply to personnel as 
well as commodities, and have manifested 
themselves both in new employment proce- 
dures and in the inevitable higher salaries. 
Today, the company which wishes to main- 
tain a steady influx of high-caliber personnel 
might appropriately subject its own recruit- 
ing program to a critical evaluation in the 
context of present conditions. 

The engineering senior in college is, of 
course, quick to recognize his favorable posi- 
tion. It has been the subject of a good deal 
of campus humor; one student suggested 
that each candidate for a technical degree 
be given an office to which the company 
representatives could come, hat in hand, to 
bid for his services. Actually, however, few 
college seniors take unreasonable advantage 
of their fortunate position. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the college to instruct under- 
graduates in fairness and professional ethics 
as they apply to recruiting procedures. 

The personnel recruiter would be naive, 
however, to ignore the position and view- 
point of the graduate-to-be. A successful 
recruiting program must necessarily be at- 
tuned to the needs, reactions, and interests 
of the individuals being sought. 

Many companies, when seeking technical 
personnel competitively for the first time, 
find that startling changes in their estab- 
lished methods of employment are _neces- 
sary. It is the purpose of this article to 
examine some of these recruiting procedures 
from the viewpoint of an engineering stu- 
dent who has recently sought employment 
through this system. 

A Two-Way Street 

The first step in the recruiting program 
is generally a campus interview in which the 
company representative attempts to screen 


interested applicants. Such an_ interview 
should be a mutual exchange of informa- 
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tion, with the interviewer learning about the 
applicant and the applicant becoming ac- 
quainted with the company. 

In general, the interviewers tended to rely 
too much on a rigid, established procedure 
at the expense of informality and genuine 
mutual contact and exchange. Another dif- 
ficulty was that the interviewer felt obliged 
to do his paperwork while the applicant was 
in the room. This is a poor practice, since 
it takes up valuable interview time and does 
nothing to put the applicant at ease. It 
should be possible to eliminate all paper- 
work from the actual interview, perhaps by 
having the necessary factual information re- 
corded by the applicant on a suitable form 
either before or after the interview. 

One of the things the applicant is look- 
ing for is an indication, on the part of the 
company of personal interest in him. It is 
possible to develop this atmosphere in a 
well-managed, informal interview. In the 
case of some of the larger companies, one 
recruiter represents all divisions of the firm; 
these will later follow up any prospects 
which may appear favorable to them on the 
basis of information supplied them by the 
recruiter. This procedure increases the re- 
cruiter’s responsibility to develop an atmos- 
phere of personal interest in the candidate. 

One company used the rather successful 
technique of sending to the campus—several 
weeks ahead of the interviewing team—a 
recent graduate of the college, who talked 
informally with many of the seniors, en- 
couraged them to see his company’s repre- 
sentatives when they arrived, and no doubt 
supplemented the interviewers’ information 
on applicants. 


Interests of the Applicant 


A student going into an interview is gen- 
erally concerned with the scope of the firm’s 
operations, the technical openings available, 
particularly in his own field of interest, plant 
locations, opportunities for advancement, 
and salary range. Many companies put this 
information into booklet form for distribu- 
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tion to placement offices. Such booklets are 
useful when they deal in specifics; many, 
however, are written in useless generalities, 
which tell the student nothing. 

After the interviews, the recruiter must 
screen the information he has collected. 
This process, which probably involves com- 
paring data from many schools and per- 
haps from other recruiters, takes consider- 
able time and makes it impossible to give 
the applicant any definite word as to his 
status for a few weeks. It is, however, pos- 
sible to send the student a follow-up letter 
explaining the delay and thanking him for 
his interest. Yet only about 5 per cent of 
the companies actually used this technique. 
Such a letter again emphasizes the com- 
pany’s personal interest in the applicant, 
and will “leave him with a good taste in 
his mouth” even if he is not eventually 
hired by the company. The public relations 
implications of this are as important as they 
are obvious. 

Personnel offices could spend some worth- 
while time brushing up on their clerical 
procedures before embarking on the recruit- 
ing program. Many instances of poor prac- 
tices and absurd mistakes occurred. In one 
case, an offer was received from a firm 
never interviewed. Another expressed high 
interest, and promised a final decision in a 
week; the decision was never communicated. 
Such incidents create bad—and lasting—im- 
pressions. 

In screening applicants, one helpful cut- 
down technique involves giving the appli- 
cant an additional (and often lengthy) form 
to complete and mail to the firm. The ap- 
plicant who fails to do this can probably 


be dropped for his evident lack of suf- 
ficient interest. 


Making the Plant Visit a Success 


The third phase of the recruiting program 
generally takes the form of an invitation, 
to selected students, to visit the company’s 
plant. This is an opportunity to confirm the 
interviewer's opinion of the applicant, and 
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to “sell” the applicant on the company. Stu- 
dents’ reactions seemed to indicate that plant 
trips were either very good or very poorly 
managed. In view of the time and invest- 
ment involved, as well as the proximity of 
actual employment, this is a poor time for 
the company to let down in its selling 
efforts. 

Students were unfavorably impressed 
when, in order to see someone at the per- 
sonnel office, they had to wait in line with 
men seeking production jobs. If there is no 
administrative separation between salaried 
personnel and labor, special arrangements to 
prevent such situations would be advisable. 
Another common failing was the practice of 
sending the student to see certain depart- 
ments in apparent ignorance of his voca- 
tional interests. The candidate who indicates 
that he is interested in research would feel 
that he is gaining little by an interview with 
the executive responsible for maintenance, 
for example. 

It is good practice to have the applicant 
meet some representatives of top manage- 
ment during the trip. This is another means 
of stressing the firm’s high interest in the 
individual. In addition, people on the upper 
managerial level are often among the best 
recruiters. 

Companies generally followed the practice 
of absorbing any expenses the student in- 
curred during his plant trip. This expense 
is, of course, an investment in personnel 
ability and is readily justified on this basis. 

In summary, it should be apparent from 
all this that the firm engaged in recruiting 
faces a supply-and-demand situation in which 
the applicant is usually able to select from 
a number of favorable offers. The often 
intangible difference which prompts the stu- 
dent to select one employer instead of an- 
other may well depend upon the type of 
contact employed and the degree of personal 
interest in the applicant evidenced by the 
company with a successful recruiting pro- 
gram. 








Readers’ Forum 





To the Editors: 

In an article which recently appeared 
in PERSONNEL, Alvin Brown presents a 
most thoughtful analysis of organiza- 
tional problems’. A number of his state- 
ments are challenging and warrant 
discussion. However, I was particu- 
larly intrigued by his reasoning on the 
subject of “delegation,” and am taking 
this opportunity to offer a rebuttal. 

The following are those portions of 
Mr. Brown’s article to which I refer. 
Although I took the liberty of singling 
out his most pertinent statements, I am 
confident that this summary properly 
reflects the original context: 


What governs the amount of 
delegation in each particular 
empeT ..<«. 

Nothing seems more evident than 
the truth that answers this ques- 
tion. A member delegates respon- 
sibility for one reason only: Be- 
cause his responsibility is greater 
than he can perform alone, It is 
inconceivable that a member should 
delegate responsibility if he can do 
his job unaided; at least it is in- 
conceivable unless we regard eco- 
nomy as of no account. 

Thus a member’s delegations are 
governed by his need to reduce his 
immediate responsibility to a size 
he can handle himself. From this 
it follows that he will delegate 
neither more nor less than is 
enough to get that result. This is 
true at every stage of delega- 
tion. 

There is no reason good enough 
to justify a manager who is pre- 
sumably more capable than any of 
his delegates in turning over to 
them responsibility that he can 
readily perform himself. . . 

I must confess I have never 
understood what is meant by the 
rather frequently heard advice that 
we “decentralize.” If it means that 
managers should delegate enough 
responsibility so they are not over- 
burdened in their own jobs, then 
it is sound advice. But this mean- 
ing is seldom clear. . . 

1“Some Reflections on 
Half-Truths, and 
1954, (pp. 38-39). 
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Assuming that the need for 
delegation has been satisfied, ... 
it is wasteful of talent to delegate 
excessive responsibility and few 
enterprises are so overburdened 
with talent that principal man- 
agers can turn their affairs over 
to subordinates and go fishing... 

Tradition says, of course, that 
business managers are reluctant 
to delegate responsibility, in con- 
sequence of which they are over- 
burdened. I am inclined to believe 
that this slanders most managers— 
that the many are being unjustly 
accused of the fault of the few. 
Whatever the fact, however, in- 
sufficient delegation is a defect to 
be avoided. 


Mr. Brown’s arguments to the ef- 
fect that considerations of economy 
provide the key to determining the 
extent of desirable delegation sound 
plausible on the surface; yet, they 
contain a basic fallacy. This fallacy 
arises, it seems to me, from a faulty 
interpretation of what constitutes 
“economy” in this case, and from the 
unrealistic picture which it paints of 
the usual managerial scene. 

His argument is somewhat ana- 
logous, in fact, to the reasoning that 
the most efficient manager is the one 
who has least expenses. The problem 
of economy in delegation is much more 
acute where management permits sub- 
ordinate executives to be used at a 
fraction of their capabilities, than it 
is where a top executive has delegated 
so widely that he is able “to go fish- 
ing,” in Mr. Brown’s phrase. Manage- 
ment is neglectful of economics when 
it allows executives to wait for many 
years before they are brought into a 
position where full use of their talents 
can be made; when it permits situations 
where high-priced executives are al- 
lowed to make but nominal decisions; 
when it fails to design an organization 
structure which contains an adequate 
number of broad jobs; when it builds 


up numerous levels of supervision 








whose degrees of responsibility are dif- 
ferentiated only slightly; when it thus 
allows several supervisors in a given 
chain of command to be concerned 
with the same problems. Yet, all this 
tends to happen where Mr. Brown’s 
concept of “economy” in delegation 
governs, 

Most organizations require a given 
number of supervisors in order to as- 
sign and review work to be performed 
and to handle routine personnel mat- 
ters. Failure to utilize the capabilities 
of this supervisory force to the fullest 
results in poor economy. For a given 
number of employees, management has 
really little choice (within a reason- 
able range) as to the number of super- 
visors it requires. This number is dic- 
tated by the everyday needs of the 
workforce. The only choice, for all 


practical purposes, is the extent to 
which this supervisory force is given 
responsibility in the management of 


the company—the extent to which 
their talents are used. 

It is not uncommon in many of the 
larger organizations to find 10 to 12 
levels of supervision between the work- 
er and the chief executive. In such 
cases one usually also finds a super- 
visory force of at least several hun- 
dred. While this is usually taken to 
mean that responsibility has been 
delegated widely and effectively, the 
opposite is often the case: The large 
number of supervisors is required be- 
eause little responsibility has been 
delegated and, as a result, every super- 
visor must be controlled closely by some 
other supervisor at the next level. 
Economy could be accomplished here 
by more extensive, rather than by 
sparing, delegation. 

These examples indicate more real- 
istically, I believe, the real nature of 
economy in organization, as distin- 
guished from the apparent economy 
advocated in this article. Indeed, it is 
centralization, not decentralization, 
which is wasteful of talent. 


Another point appears worthy of 
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consideration: Most executives who are 
“overburdened” are not loaded with 
highly original and creative work. They 
are overburdened with routine which 
they should have delegated long ago. 
(By “routine” I do not mean that these 
decisions are less important or less 
complex than others, but merely that 
good precedence exists for making 
them.) Many top executives have, in 
fact, never gotten around to creative 
management thinking; they lack time 
(and often inclination) to think 
through company objectives and pol- 
icies. Of course, they can do the 
operating job unaided, as long as they 
are satisfied to remain immersed in 
routine, and to neglect the creative 
work so necessary for the growth and 
vitality of their business. The fact that 
many “efficient,” hard-working ex- 
ecutives who (following Mr. Brown’s 
advice) retain all responsibility which 
they can possibly discharge themselves 
do not earn their salaries, is rarely 
faced. They are paid for creative lead- 
ership, but are never more than a few 
weeks or months ahead of their oper- 
ating emergencies. 

Mr. Brown’s discussion of ‘“decen- 
tralization” misses the point that wid- 
est possible delegation of responsibility 
is but one aspect of this form of or- 
ganization. Another equally important 
aspect is its “integrative” nature. De- 
centralization, as most commonly un- 
derstood today, calls for the organiza- 
tion of relatively independent, small, 
and flexible units, each capable of 
producing a relatively complete prod- 
uct or service by itself. The numerous 
advantages arising from this type of 
organization complement those stem- 
ming from extensive delegation. In 
fact, it is this type of organization 
which enables management to dele- 
gate meaningful, broad parcels of re- 
sponsibility down the line. We are in- 
debted to James Worthy for an ex- 
cellent discussion of this problem. He 
points out that the centralized com- 
pany, organized along functional lines, 
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actually limits the extent to which 
responsibility can be delegated in a 
meaningful manner, since in this case 
only the chief executive controls all 
elements required to turn out any of 
the various products or services. Re- 
sponsibility for coordination cannot be 
delegated effectively beyond the level 
where the enterprise is organized along 
functional lines.’ 

Finally, it is not “tradition,” as Mr. 
Brown claims, which holds that man- 
agers are reluctant to delegate; in fact, 
tradition has it that the American 
business manager is very efficient in 
every way. It is rather the study of 
management practices, undertaken dur- 
ing the past decade or two, which 
has highlighted this deficiency. 

I am hopeful that this discussion 
may serve to stimulate further thought 
on this vital and basic problem of or- 
ganization, and am glad that Mr. 
Brown’s excellent article has helped 
to focus on this and other issues in 
this area. 

WALTER B. SCHAFFIR 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


To the Editors: 


I am happy to comply, as well as I 
can, with the suggestion that I answer 
Mr. Schaffir’s objections to what I 
said about “decentralization.” The 
only trouble is that this kind of debate 
is proliferating. To dispose of it to 
his satisfaction, Mr. Schaffir needed 
double the space my comment did; I 
should probably have to redouble in 
order to show how he errs. But I 
recognize your space limitations, and 
I shall try merely to suggest the 
answer. 

When Mr. Schaffir says my concept 
causes (or tends to cause) “subordinate 
executives to be used at a fraction of 
2 Worthy, James C., “Some Aspect: of Organi- 
zation Structure in Relation to Vressure on 
Company Decision-Making.” Proceedings of 


the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, December 1952. 
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their capabilities,” “‘to wait for many 
years before . . full use of their 
talents can be made” and “to make but 
nominal decisions”; and that it “builds 
up numerous levels of supervision 
whose degrees of responsibility are dif- 
ferentiated only slightly,” all I can say 
is that I don’t recognize my concept. I 
don’t believe Mr. Schaffir does either. 
I’m afraid he is so completely an 
advocate of “decentralization” (what- 
ever it is) that he sees only the other 
extreme and forgets that a road may 
have a middle. 

As for Mr. Schaffir’s saying I advise 
executives to retain so much respon- 
sibility that they have no time for 
creative work, the only explanation is 
that we use words differently. That’s 


obvious of “economy.” Mr. Schaffir 
thinks economy means using men’s 
excess capacity; I think economy 


means not having men with excess 
capacity. 

Mr. Schaffir’s argument does, how- 
ever, betray one clear error. When he 
speaks of “subordinate executives to 
be used at a fraction of their capabil- 
ities,” he very plainly sees the ex- 
ecutives as existing before organiza- 
tion takes place, and he thinks of or- 
ganization as being adapted to ex- 
isting personnel, This, of course, gets 
the cart before the horse. 

Few things are more fundamental 
than that organization should deter- 
mine the need for personnel, not vice 
versa. When personnel is provided as 
indicated by organization, the high- 
powered executives whose neglected 
talents so distress Mr. Schaffir simply 
do not exist. For the administration 
necessary to accomplish the purpose 
of an enterprise, good organization 
will specify just the executives that 
are needed—no more, no less; and, 
with that kind of organization, Mr. 
Schaffir can banish his anxieties. 

ALVIN BROWN 

Vice President for Finance 
and Director 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
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Gen Commandments of Safety 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


Y. our job in management places you in a unique position of trust. For not only 

_ does the company rely on you, as the direct representative of management, to apply 
its policies wisely and fairly; also entrusted to you is the obligation to safeguard the 
well-being of the workers in your charge. No responsibility transcends this in 
importance. In this respect your job is akin to the “stewardship” of biblical days: 
As a supervisor, you are indeed your brother’s keeper. 





On-the-job accidents represent a serious threat to the physical well-being of your 
men. Their prevention calls for your constant vigilance. Therefore, if you would 
guide your men safely through their daily work, be yourself guided by these precepts: 


1. You are a supervisor and thus, in a sense, have two families. Care for your people at 
work as you would care for your people at home. Be sure each of your men under- 
stands and accepts his personal responsibility for safety. 


2. Know the rules of safety that apply to the work you supervise. Never let it be said 
that one of your men was injured because you were not aware of the precautions 
required on his job. 


. Anticipate the risks that may arise from changes in equipment or methods. Make use of 
the expert safety advice that is available to help you guard against such new hazards. 


Encourage your men to discuss with you the hazards of their work. No job should pro- 
ceed where a question of safety remains unanswered. When you are receptive to the 
ideas of your workers, you tap a source of first-hand knowledge that will help you 
prevent needless loss and suffering. 


Instruct your men to work safely, as you would guide and counsel your family at home 
—with persistence and patience. 





Follow up your instructions consistently. See to it that workers make use of the safe- 
guards provided them. If necessary, enforce safety rules by disciplinary action. Do not 
fail the company, which has sanctioned these rules—or your workers, who need them. 


- Set a good example. Demonstrate safety in your own work habits and personal conduct. 
Do not appear as a hypocrite in the eyes of your men. 


. Investigate and analyze every accident—however slight—that befalls any of your men. 
Where minor injuries go unheeded, crippling accidents may later strike. 


- Cooperate fully with those in the organization who are actively concerned with employee 
safety. Their dedicated purpose is to keep your men fully able and on the job and to 
cut down the heavy personal toll of accidents. 


10. Remember: Not only does accident prevention reduce human suffering and loss; from 
the practical viewpoint, it is no more than good business. Safety, therefore, is one of 
your prime obligations—to your company, your fellow managers, and your fellow man. 


By leading your men into “thinking safety” as well as working safely day by day, 
you will win their loyal support and cooperation. More than that, you will gain in 
|| personal stature. Good men do good work for a good leader. 
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